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LOOKING AHEAD 





By JUDGE GUSTAV L. SCHRAMM, 


President, National Council Juvenile 
Court Judges. 


As this year marks the Golden Anni- 
versary of the founding of the first juve- 
nile court in the world, it is especially 
fitting to have the Journal appear at this 


time. We hope it will not only help to 
preserve the best of the past but will as- 


sist in pointing to a constructive future of 
the juvenile court ideal—“personalized 
justice.” In such an undertaking all may 
share in the effort and in the benefit. Al- 
ready it is apparent that many are willing 
to lend a hand. I wish to express my 
thanks as well as those of the National 
Council to those who have made this ini- 
tial issue possible. Wherever mistakes 
<ppear we wish to have them corrected 
promptly. Suggestions and help are most 


welcome. We want it to be in fact as well 
as in name the JUVENILE COURT 
JUDGES JOURNAL. 


In order that the voice of the Council 
may be strong and clear, the member- 
ship must be increased. We have every 
reason to be encovraged that it will be. 
After twelve years of the Council we 
have 305 active members from 37 states, 
a sound and tested foundation. It is our 
hope that every judge in America en- 
gaged in juvenile court work will join 
for our benefit as well as for his—for 
the better service to troubled children 
We are interested not only in the judges 
of the larger communities but also in the 
judges of the smaller ones as well. In 
the latter areas there are many advan- 
tages of neighborliness and human con- 
tact that are valuable in the develop- 
ment of the fundamentals of “personal- 
ized justice.” As it is true that no one 
knows all the answers in our work with 
the child as an individual, so it is neces- 
sary that we pool our experiences and 
our efforts in a truly-national organiza- 
tion. If you are not already a member, 
won't you join now,—if possible, as a 
sustaining member, but in any event as an 
active member? 


A glance at the membership by states 
emphasizes the importance of state coun- 
cils to the judge and to the National 
Council. Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York 
and Florida demonstrate that judges find 
it pleasant and worthwhile to meet with 
each other on a state-wide basis. Strong 
councils in every state should be our 
goal. We would be glad te have any 
judge who wishes to start a council in his 
State get in touch with us. 


I would like to see better understand- 
ing and teamwork among all who are in- 
terested in child welfare. It is essential, I 
believe, that there be wider public recog- 
nition of the significance of the work of 
the juvenile court, of its judge and of its 
staff. Upon this Anniversary occasion, 
let us dedicate ourselves to putting more 
and more into our daily practice the prin- 
ciples proclaimed by the founders a half 
century ago. 


We hope you like the Journal. Please 
let us hear from you. 
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ACTIVE JURISTS 


QUESTION BOX IN 
THE NEXT ISSUE 


In succeeding issues of the Juvenile 
Court Judges Journal, a QUESTION 
BOX will be included as one of the 
departments of the magazine. 

It is felt that judges throughout the 
nation have many questions to direct 
to others in the Juvenile Court field. 
There are problems of organization, 
of court hearing procedures, institu- 
tional choice, foster home selection. 
It is hoped that the QUESTION BOX 
will give to all juvenile court judges 
an opportunity to ask their questions. 
Your Juvenile Court Judges Journal 
will seek to secure comprehensive an- 
swers from authorities in the field. 
Next issue of the Journal is planned 
for December with copy going to the 
printer on or about November 15. Why 
not direct your questions now to the 
Hon. Gustav L. Schramm, President 

of the National Council of Juvenile 
HON. ROBERT J. DUNNE, Court Judges, 3333 Forbes Street, 
Chicago Juvenile Court Pittsburgh 13, Pa.? 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Council authorized the President 
to appoint a Legislative Committee. Ac- 
cordingly, the following have been ap- 
pointed: 














Hon. Robert J. Dunne, Chairman 
Chicago, Illinois 


Hon. Walter H. Beckham 
Miami, Florida 

Hon. Donald E. Long 
Portland, Oregon 


The Council authorized the President 
to appoint a committee on State Youth 
Commission. Accordingly, the following, 
who served previously, have been reap- 
pointed: 


Hon. Chris Barnette, Chairman 
Shreveport, Louisiana 





Hon. Mattie H. Farmer 
HON. VICTOR B. WYLEGALA, Buffalo, Orlando, Florida 
Secretary, National Council Juvenile Hon, Victor B. Wylegala 
Court Judges Buffalo, New York 
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GIVES TO JOURNAL 
PRINTING EXPENSE 





THE HON. S. JOHN MORROW 


Uniontown, Pennsylvania 


Through the kindness of Judge S. John 
Morrow and the Fayette County Youth 
Council of Uniontown, Pennsylvania, this 
issue of the Juvenile Court Judges Jour- 
nal has been published without cost to the 
National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges. 


Fayette County, Pennsylvania, is a soft 
coal producing community with a hetero- 
geneous population of 200,000 persgns and 
is located 45 miles to the south east of 
Pittsburgh where Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia and Maryland touch. Beset with 
many problems peculiar to the coal indus- 
try and its workers, this county has moved 
steadily forward in such aspects of juve- 
nile court programming as community 
cooperation, recreation and planning. 


In the traditional spirit of helping, 
Judge Morrow and the Council, under 
the chairmanship of E. E. Burgess, Union- 
town businessman, have offered this gift 
of the first issue of the Juvenile Court 





Judges Journal. It is another evidence 
of their faith in the Juvenile Court as 
an effective agency for the enrichment 
of the lives of children. 





Those who wish to become sustaining 
members and thereby assist materially in 
the development of the service of the 
National Council may do so by contribut- 
ing Five Dollars or more per year. It is 
hoped that as many as possible may be- 
come sustaining members. 





BOARD CHAIRMAN 


Judge Paul W. Alexander, past presi- 
dent of the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges, is Chairman of The Editor- 


ial Board of the Journal. The Toledo, 
Ohio, jurist has held many high positions 
in the field of Juvenile Court, both in 
his state and also in the nation. Besides 
his presidency of The National Associ- 
ation of Juvenile Court Judges from 1942 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


With this issue of the Juvenile Court 
Judges Journal, we are printing a list of 
members of the National Council of Ju- 
venile Court Judges. In several instances, 
we think omissions may have been made. 
However, as of August 1, 1949, the list 
printed below is the list of members on 
our records. In the event your name is 
not included in this list and you have 
paid your dues, will you kindly communi- 
cate with us? 


Hon. Edward J. Turnbaugh 
INDIANA 

Hon. John S. Gonas 

Hon. Joseph O. Hoffmann 
IOWA 

Hon. Glenn D. Kelly 

Hon. Ray P. Scott 
KANSAS 

Hon. O. Q. Claflin III 

Hon.Walter E. Ferris 

Hon. Ralph B. Ralston 

Hon. Walter G. Stumbo 

Hon. Henry H. VanNatta 


ALABAMA 

Hon. J. V. Chambers 

Hon. H. W. Clayton 

Hon. C. J. Coley 

Hon. Talbot Ellis 

Hon. J. B. Holman 

Hon. Herndon Inge, Jr. 

Hon. Herman K. Longshore 

Hon. J. C. McGough 

Hon. W. R. Stuart 
ARIZONA 

Hon. C. C. Faires 

Hon. J. Mercer Johnson 
ARKANSAS 

Hon. M. C. Reynolds 
CALIFORNIA 

Hon. Ray B. Lyon 
COLORADO 

Hon. Philip B. Gilliam 
CONNECTICUT 

Hon. Thomas D. Gill 
DELAWARE 

Hon. Elwood Melson 
FLORIDA 

Hon. Walter H. Beckham 

Hon. Otis M. Cobb 

Hon. W. S. Criswell 

Hon. Dorr S. Davis 

Hon. Mattie H. Farmer 

Hon. John W. Holland 

Hon. G. Bowdon Hunt 

Hon. Paul Kickliter 

Hon. Alfred P. Marshall 

Hon. Richard P. Robbins 

Hon. Douglas Stenstrom 

Hon. Monroe W. Treiman 

Hon. Robert H. Wingfield 
GEORGIA 

Hon. Humphrey G. Dukes 
ILLINOIS 

Hon. Frank Bicek 

sion. John C. Cowing 

Hon. Robert J. Dunne 

Hon. Walter C. Lindley 


KENTUCKY 

Hon. Fred G. Vogel 
LOUISIANA 

Hor. Chris Barnette 

Hon. Leo B. Blessing 

Hon. W. M. Harper 

Hon. Frank Voelker 

Hon. John J. Wingrave 
MARYLAND 

Hon. Alfred D. Noyes 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Hon. Lyman K. Clark 

Hon. William J. Granfield 

Hon. Daniel M. Keyes, Jr. 
MICHIGAN 

Hon. Vallie W. Dussia 

Hon. Theodore Levine 

Hon. Jay H. Payne 

Hon. Thomas P. Thornton 

Hon. Harold F. Weston 
MINNESOTA 

Hon. Earl J. Lyons 
MISSISSIPPI 

Hon. Luther Manship 
MISSOURI 

Hon. Ray G. Cowan 

Hon. \. C. Rose 

Hon. Eugene J. Sartorius 

Hon. Duval Smith 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Hon. Alfred J. Chretien 
NEW JERSEY 

Hon. Richard J. Hughes 

Hon. J. Edward Knight 

Hon. David A. Nimmo 

Hon. Libby E. Sachar 

Hon. Thomas L. Zimmerman 
NEW MEXICO 

Hon. Edwin L. Swope 
NEW YORK 

Hon. Arthur C. Aulisi 

Hon. Walter W. Abbott 

Hon. Morse E. Ames 

Hon. E. C. Barkman 











Hon. Charles B. Brasser 
Hon. Clarence H. Brisco 
Hon. Cornelius J. Carey, Jr. 
Hon. John M. Cashin 
Hon. Francis J. Clohessy 
Hon. Henry J. A. Collins 
Hon. Clarence E. Conley 
Hon. Arthur F. Curtis 
Hon. William Deckelman 
Hon. John P. Donohoe 
Hon. Raphael A. Egan 
Hon. Paul Fromer 
Hon. Clarence F. Giles 
Hon. Howard A. Glassbrook 
Hon. James Warren Hill 
Hon. Ward M. Hopkins 
Hon. Eliott A. Horton 
Hon. James W. Liddle 
Hon. John J. Livingston 
Hon. Maurice W. McCann 
Hon. Edmund A. McCarthy 
Hon. John S. Marsh 
Hon. John A. Mathews 
Hon. Thomas J. Meagher 
Hon. Harold R. Medina 
Hon. Joseph P. Molinari 
Hon. Miller S. Moran 
Hon. Robert N. Palmer 
Hon. Justine W. Polier 
Hon. James A. Quinn 
Hon. Carrollton A. Roberts 
Hon. John R. Schwartz 
Hon. Richard J. Sherman 
Hon. Dudley F. Sicher 
Hon. Charles G. Signor 
Hon. George W. Smyth 
Hon. Norman G. Stagg 
Hon. Frank E. Thomas 
Hon. Lansing K. Tifiany 
Hon. Kennard Underwood 
Hon. Philip J. Weiss 
Hon. J. Ernest Wharton 
Hon. Sheldon F. Wickes 
Hon. Victor B. Wylegala 
Hon. Leo J. Yehle 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Hon. Wilson Barber 
Hon. A. V. Edwards 
Hon. J. L. Fountain 
Hon. W. I. Gatling 
Hon. D. Ray McEachern 
Hon. Paul E. Monroe 
Hon. W. H. Pitt 
Hon. F. M. Redd 
Hon. Mamie Dowd Walker 
OHIO 
Hon. Will H. Acord 


Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 


Harry L. Albright 
Paul W. Alexander 
Rell G. Allen 
Howard W. Ankrom 
Henry C. Ashcraft 
Rhea Pettit Bangert 
Allen M. Barber 
Paul W. Barrett 
John W. Baxter 


Hon. Henry P. Beckenbach 
Hon. Ferd G. Behrens 


Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 





Lloyd Bennett 
Frank C. Bowers 
Anthony T. Bray 
Myron T. Brenneman 
Ralph H. Carey 
Fred Carr 

Conrad Clouse 
Milton C. Cope 

S. H. Cramer 

John W. Dailey 
Tom Danaher 

Cloyd W. Derhammer 
Clay Dietrich 

Harry L. Eastman 
Harvey B. Edwards 
Robert A. Eshman 
Frank W. Fankhauser 
Samuel Faust 

Ralph Finley 

Robert J. Gabel 
Harry G. Gram 
Robert J. Grossman 
Peter W. Gulau 
Orville W. Halbisch 
LaMoine Handley 
Charles W. Hoffman 
John W. Howell 
Daniel C. Jenkins 
Harlan H. Johnson 
Th G. Joh 
Sydney W. Jones 
Russell H. Kear 
Charles S. Keeney 
Constance R. Keller 
Raymond E. Ladd 
Joseph E. Lady 
Charles H. Lawhead 
Oscar R. Leiser 

W. B. McCallister 
William J. McDermott 
A. C. McDougal 

C. C. McKay 

John Mesarvey 

Joe M. Moorhead 
Emmett M. Morrow 
Mildred I. Myers 
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Hon. John F. Newcomb 
Hon. Frank W. Nicholas 
Hon. F. Harmon O’Brien 
Hon. John H. Pfeiffer 
Hon. Otto Poling 
Hon. J. Frank Pollock 
Hon. J. R. Pollock 
Hon. Harold J. Richmond 
Hon. Orland W. Roades 
Hon. Bernard J. Roetzel 
Hon. Clayton W. Rose 
Hon. C. M. Ross 
Hon. Victor Rowland 
Hon. C. E. Ruble 
Hon. Edward J. Ruzzo 
Hon. W. O. Secrest 
Hon. Raymond P. Smith 
Hon. Kenneth T. Stevens 
Hon. Ralph A. Stevens 
Hon. Theodore J. Stubbs 
Hon. Josephus T. Thomas 
Hon. Malcolm Thompson 
Hon. Arthur Torbet 
Hon. Paul D. Van Nostran 
Hon. Charles Varner 
Hon. Robert J. Vetter 
Hon. Edward Williams 
Hon. George D. Young 
Hon. Donald L. Ziegel 
OREGON 
Hon. Donald E. Long 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Hon. Walter I. Anderson 
Hon. Edward G. Bauer 
Hon. William G. Barthold 
Hon. F. Cortez Bell 
Hon. Emanuel W. Beloff 
Hon. Clarence E. Bodie 
Hon. Adrian Bonnelly 
Hon. Calvin S. Boyer 
Hon. John A. Boyle 
Hon. W. Walter Braham 
Hon. Arthur P. Bretherick 
Hon. Francis F. Burch 
Hon. Roy I. Carson 
Hon. George C. Corson 
Hon. Vincent J. Dalton 
Hon. Fred W. Davis 
Hon. John H. Diefenderfer 
Hon. Michael J. Eagen 
Hon. A. H. Ehrgood 
Hon. Harold L. Ervin 
Hon. Elmer L. Evans 
Hon. Edward B. Farr 
Hon. Chester D. Fetterhoof 
Hon. E. Arnold Forrest 
Hon. Robert M. Fortney 


Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 


William A. Frack 
George W. Griffith 
Warren K. Hess 
Henry Hipple 
J. I. Hook 
Charles G. Hubbard 
Hiram H. Keller 
Harold G. Knight 
C. W. Kreisher 
Richard D. Laird 
Robert R. Lewis 
William Linton 
James C. McCready 
Ivan S. McKenrick 
George H. Mc Wherter 
John M. Meyers 
Herbert E. Millen 
S. John Morrow 
Felix Piekarski 
William M. Rosenfield 
George H. Rowley 
Gustav L. Schramm 
Paul N. Schaeffer 
W. Clarence Sheely 
Dale F. Shughart 
Henry G. Sweney 
William R. Toal 
Fred B. Trescher 
William I. Troutman 
William W. Uttley 
W. A. Valentine 
Allison D. Wade 
Ivan Walker 
Charles Scott Williams 
W. Butler Windle 
Edmund C. Wingerd 
Nochem S. Winnet 
Hon. Robert E. Woodside 
Hon. Carleton T. Woodring 
Hon. J. Colvin Wright 
RHODE ISLAND 
Hon. Francis J. McCabe 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Hon. Richard J. Foster 
Hon. F. W. Gregg 
Hon. C. B. Pearce 
Hon. John T. Sloan 
TENNESSEE 
Hon. George D. Roberts 
Hon. Sam David Tatum 
TEXAS 
Hon. T. M. Gupton 
Hon. Paul A. Martineau 
UTAH 
Hon. Theodore Bohn 
Hon. Rulon W. Clark 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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JOURNAL SALUTED 
BY DEAN POUND 





I am rejoiced that the semicen- 
tennial of the Juvenile Court is io 
be celebrated by a Journal devwied 
to the personalized justice accord- 
ing to law for which that Court 
has stood from the beginning. It 
is fortunate that the Juvenile Cowrt 
was set up on a plan devised by 
lawyers and social workers work- 
ing in cooperation, and so was 
set up as a court rather than as an 
administrative agency. Like an ad- 
ministrative agency the Juvenile 
Court acts upon each case as in 
a measure unique and adapts its 
action to the individual case. But 
it. differs from an administrative 
agency in being a part of the judi- 
cial system and in individualizing 
with regard to principles rather 
than unguided personal feeling. 

The Juvenile Court is not mere- 
ly an American institution. It is 
characteristically American in that 
it is part of an Anglo-American 
system of judicial rather than ad- 
ministrative institutions and so 





keeps within the bounds of consti- 
tutional authority while employing 
the individualized methods of ju- 
dicial adaption of remedy to result 
in view of the facts in particular 
cases which is characteristic of An- 
glo American equity. 

We already have periodicals de- 
voted to the civil side of the law. 
the criminal law, public law, tax- 
ation, and many other specialties. 
It is appropriate after fifty years of 
conspicuous achievement that the 
Juvenile Court have its own perio- 
dical also. The Juvenile Court has 
its own problems. Moreover, much 
as has been the progress it has 
made in half a century, there is 
much yet to be done — more in 
some places than others — to make 
it all that it should be. An organ 
to which we may turn to keep 
abreast of what is being done, of 
what is hoped for, and of what 
experience has shown as to how 
to achieve its ends, must be wel- 
comed by everyone who has at 
heart the improvement of the ad- 
ministration of justice in America. 

I am confident that the lawyers 
of the United States no less than 
the social workers will welcome 
the advent of this periodical, and 
that it will prove a useful promoter 
of the cooperation between lawyers 
and social workers and all agencies 
of social control without which the 
Court cannot realize its highest pos- 
sibilities. 

Roscoe Pound. 





(Continued from Page 7) 


Hon. Dean E. Terry 
VIRGINIA 

Hon. Alfred H. Griffith 

Hon. K. A. Pate 

Hon. James Hoge Ricks 

Hon. Marion B. West 
WASHINGTON 

Hon. Lloyd Black 
WEST VIRGINA 

Hon. Charles G. Baker 

Hon. Frank Eaton 

Hon. Charles W. Ferguson 

Hon. Arlos J. Harbert 

Hon. David F. Turner 
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Judge Stumbo Reviews Annual Conference 
Of Juvenile Court Judges; Finest In 
History Of National Council, Declares 


By JUDGE WALTER G. STUMBO, 
Topeka, Kansas 


PRE-CONVENTION PLANNING 

At the conclusion of the 1948 Conven- 
tion of the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges held in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, in April, 1948, the officers, com- 
mitteemen and committeewomen who 
were to head the organization for the 
ensuing year were duly elected and ap- 
pointed. The untiring efforts on the 
part of this group of judges during the 
past year and the accomplishments 
achieved, are a continuous living confir- 
mation of their selection and, to say the 
least, the performance of such a group 
collectively and individually is worthy 
of the highest possible praise and, of 
such performance, each may justly be 
proud and the organization which they 
served should be ever grateful. 

Judge Walter H. Beckham of Miami, 
Florida, as the organization’s president, 
and with the assistance of other officers, 
committeemen and itteew a, 
planned and executed the program for 
the 1949 convention, which was conceded 
by the judges in attendance to be the 
finest convention which the organization 
had ever had Fortunately for whe or- 
garization, its President resided in 
Miami, Florida (and fortunately for 
Miami and Florida, Judge Beckham re- 
sides there). Although it is the most dis- 
tant point where a convextion could be 
held and still be within the jurisdiction 
of the United States, it is truly a lovely 
city whose native residents are ever 
ready and willing to share its beauty 
with convention guests. In fact, the nat- 
ural and artificial beauties of the city 
were overshadowed by the gracious hos- 
pitality of all those who handled the 
welcome mat. 


SUCCESS DUE TO JUDGE 
BECKHAM 
A major portion of the success of the 
1949 Convention was a direct result of 
months of hard work and planning by 








President Judge Beckham and other of- 
ficers. Every conceivable means was 
used to stimulate interest in the Associa- 
tion and Convention throughout the year 
which resulted in increased attendance 
and all that were able to attend became 
better acquainted with the purposes of 
the Association and many of them for 
the first time manifested a keen interest 
in the Organization. The entire program 
of the Convention was not only geared 
as a commemoration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the establishment of juvenile 
courts but was also designed to supply 
the judges who attended with an inter- 
esting and worthwhile program, causing 
each to feel that his attendance was 
well worthwhile. In addition to the 
scheduled business sessions of the Con- 
vention, Judge Beckham and his grac- 
ious wife, Clara, made certain that all 
judges and their wives attending enjoyed 
every hour of their stay in Miami. With- 
out reservation, we nominate them as 
the perfect host and hostess, and express 
to them our sincere appreciation, and 
urge all of those in charge of conventions 
to come to accept the experience of this 
last convention as a distinct challenge. 
FIRST DAY— 
MONDAY, APRIL 25, 1949 


Convention proper opened with regis- 
tration in the lobby of the McAllister 
Hotel. Convention was assembled and 
general session was called to order 
promptly at 9:00 A. M. by Judge Walter 
H. Beckham, President, followed by in- 
vocation by Reverend George Ricks, 
President, Greater Miami Ministerial As- 
sociation. Greetings were extended by 
Honorable Robert L. Floyd, Mayor of 
Miami; Honorable R. H. Hunt, Presi- 
dent, Florida State Bar Association, and 
others. The response was given by Judge 
Donald E. Long of Portland, Oregon. 
After several very brief announcements 
having to do with the program of the 
Convention a three minute recess was de- 
clared for the purpose of permitting all 
those in attendance to enjoy (for free) 
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some of Florida’s delicious orange juice 
which was available throughout the Con- 
vention. 

SENATOR PEPPER SPEAKS 

The principal address of the first ses- 
sion was made by Honorable Claude 
Pepper, United States Senator from 
Florida, Senator Pepper’s ability, quick 
wit and oratorical style were the envy of 
all who had the pleasure of hearing him. 
A recognized champion for the promo- 
tion of legislation in the interest of 
children, Senator Pepper discussed pend- 
ing and possible federal legislation which 
would inure to the benefit of children 
throughout the nation, including legisla- 
tion making possible better mother and 
child care. Contrary to the belief of 
many persons, juvenile court judges gen- 
erally are in agreement with Senator 
Pepper’s contention that “Children are 
born not only to their parents, but are 
born to the community in which they 
live.” It is with such a basis of thought 
that Senator Pepper discussed freely and 
frankly the increased need for slum 
clearance, public housing projects, better 
health care and facilities and much long 
range planning for medical, dental and 
nursing facilities. In addition to these 
things, Senator Pepper stressed the 
urgent need for more and better facili- 
ties for the treatment of the mentally ill, 
more particularly, mentally disturbed 
youngsters, stating, as he did, that “The 
first seven years of a child’s life are the 
most impressionable years” and in his 
own words “It is shocking the facilities 
now provided for the care of juvenile 
delinquents.” 

Senator Pepper’s address, made with 
all the firmness of his own convictions, 
convinced his listeners that the child 
care and treatment of juvenile delin- 
quents are brought into scope and con- 
cern of the entire public and of govern- 
mental agencies and are not alone the 
problems of the respective juvenile 
courts. It was a pleasure to hear Senator 
Pepper and to become acquainted with 
him and his charming wife, both of 
whom made it their business to be pres- 
ent at the Convention. 

REPORTS MADE 
The morning session concluded with a 
ber of splendid reports from special 
committees. Among others was the re- 





port on “Enlarging Juvenile Jurisdic- 
tion” as made by Honorable Judge G. L. 
Schramm of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
and the report on “State Youth Commis- 
sions” as made by Honorable Judge Chris 
Barnette of Shreveport, Lousiana. It be- 
came apparent from Judge Schramm’s re- 
port based on a study made by his com- 
mittee that juvenile court jurisdiction 
varied materially in different states; that, 
for the most part, such jurisdiction has 
been materially enhanced and enlarged 
during the last quarter of a century; 
that there is a growing tendency to en- 
large the jurisdiction both as to the 
nature of offenses and as to the age of 
offenders. A great number of the states 
have enlarged the jurisdiction of the 
juvenile court to cover all offenses com- 
mitted by youngsters to the age of sixteen 
and in many instances the age limit has 
been increased to eighteen. It is signi- 
ficant too that in practically all states, 
the juvenile court is given exclusive jur- 
isdiction of youngsters irrespective of of- 
fenses with the exception of murder and 
in some of the states excluding that juris- 
diction from the juvenile court has been 
made optional. 

Although the following observation 
was made by the Committee on Youth 
Commissions it has a direct bearing upon 
the enlargement of juvenile court juris- 
diction and is deemed of sufficient sig- 
nificance to re-state as follows: 

“Fifty years have passed since the 
first special court for children was es- 
tablished in Chicago as a division of 
the Cook County Circuit Court. Much 
has been learned about the handling 
of juveniles during this period. It is 
now widely recognized by competent 
observers of delinquency problems that 
these may stem from many different 
causes. They may arise in the life of 
the individual child as a result of his 
relationships to his family, the school, 
or the community at large. No one so- 
lution is appropriate to all effenders 
and it is basic to the theory of the 
Juvenile Court that the judges must 
exercise wide discretionary powers in 
applying the remedy. In other words, 
delinquency or neglect is a condition 
or state of being in which the child 
may be found and which calls for in- 
dividualized solutions. Moreover, any 
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attempts to prevent juvenile misbe- 
havior must take into consideration a 
broad range of social and economic 
conditions and the strengthening of the 
community resources needed by all 
children alike. 

The Juvenile Court movement had 
as its original purpose the removal of 
children from the procedure used in a 
criminal trial with its attendant pub- 
licity, incarceration in the jail and the 
stigma attached to a record of convic- 
tion for a crime. As experience was 
gained by the judges and other inter- 
ested persons, the approach to juvenile 
delinquency became more positive and 
methods to solve the child’s problems 
and to train him in good citizenship 
received widespread consideration. In 
the meantime it was recognized that 
the court could not deal effectively 
with the child without exercising juris- 
diction over parents or other adults in 
cases of delinquency or dependency; 
jurisdiction was widened, matters of 
custody and adoption came before the 
courts, and often closely associated 
were domestic re'ations questions.” 

As stated by the committee, it is gen- 
erally observed that there is a wide var- 
iance among the several states in the 
matter of jurisdiction of the court exer- 

cising juvenile court functions, but, that 
in the basic concepts of juvenile court, 
there is very general uniformity. Much 
credit for this may be given to the Na- 
tional Probation and Parole Association, 
who with the collaboration of a number 
of judges throughout the country, pro- 
posed a “Standard Juvenile Court Act” 
which has been used as a model in the 
enactment of juvenile court laws in the 
several states. 

Problems of juvenile courts, ever 
changing as they do, present a constant 
challenge for further improvement on 
the principle functions of the juvenile 
courts and there appears to be little, if 
any, reason why there should not be 
more uniformity among the various 
state codes. 

The establishment of Youth Commic- 
sions is considered a step in the right di- 
rection. There are thirty-two states in 
which some form of youth commission 
has been created and in the majority of 
such states, the chief function of the 


youth commission is to study the existing 
laws, current needs, and to strive for 
more workable legislation, in the best 
interests of the children. 

Many of such youth commissions also 
act as co-ordinating bodies for various 
youth services and organizations to stim- 
ulate community programs for youth in 
the fields of education, recreation, health, 
labor. 

It is also reported by the committee 
that while approximately one-half of the 
youth commissions were merely advisory, 
the rest of them actually have express 
authority from the standpoint of propos- 
ing and drafting legislation and become 
instrumental in the enactment of new 
juvenile court codes. 

The Youth Commissions Committee 
recommended to the Association that it 
express its approval of state youth com- 
missions and the Association’s recogni- 
tion of the contributions which the Com- 
missions have made to our common ob- 
jective. The committee felt, however, 
that youth commissions when created 
should be assigned specific functions by 
their respective legislatures in the hope 
that by their activities they could pro- 
mote more uniformity in the various jur- 
isdictions with respect to procedure, jur- 
isdiction, methods, facilities. 


YOUTH COMMISSION RECOMMENDS 
The Committee recognizing, as it 
rightfully did, that progress in these mat- 
ters is very slow; that it has taken fifty 
years to get to where we are; and that 
another fifty years may be required to 
reach the ultimate desired goal, made 
the following special rec 
for youth commissions: 

“1. That they be small,—five, seven 

or nine members. 
A small committee is a working 
committee. In large groups every- 
body’s responsibility is nobody’s 
job. 

2. That they be appointed by the 
Governor on a strictly non-poli- 
tical basis. 

Consideration should be given to 
persons who have demonstrated a 
sincere interest in and know- 
ledge of the problems of youth. 
Consideration should also be 
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Pittsburgh Celebrates Juvenile Court Golden Anniversary 


As YEARS OLD 1 
_ IN PENNA . 


Wd 








This cartoon, drawn by Cy Hungerford, famed Pittsburgh Post-Gazette cartoonist, 
depicts the Juvenile Court's 50th anniversary in the nation and its 45th birthday in 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

The drawing appeared in programs of a special anniversary celebration December 
9, 10 and 11, 1948 in Pittsburgh. Events of the first day included a joint meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Council of Juvenile Court Judges and the Pennsylvania Association 
on Probation and Parole. Judge Robert E. Woodside, then president of the Juvenile 
Court Judges, presided in the evening program when Walter F. Anderson, director, 
Bureau of Investigation, state of North Carolina, was the speaker. Mrs. Florine 
Koegler, president of Probation and Parole Association, took part. 
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On December 10 at a public meeting in the Salvation Army auditorium, the Chil- 
dren’s Fund of the Salvation Army-Juvenile Court made awards to prominent Pitts- 
burghers for distinguished service to children. 

They were Bishop Hugh C. Boyle, Mr. Arthur E. Braun, Mr. Charles B. Horton, 
Mr. H. Lee Mason, Jr., Mrs. John M. Phillips, Mrs. Enoch Rauh and Mrs. Sophie 
L. Schramm. 

On Saturday, December 11, the three-day program concluded with a luncheon at 
Hotel Schenley. The Hon. Charles Alvin Jones of the Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
and Mrs. John M. Phillips, Pittsburgh civic leader, were the speakers. 

Judge Gustav L. Schramm of the Allegheny County Juvenile Court sponsored the 
program, which was attended by hundreds of civic leaders, churchmen, educators. 
judges, correctional workers and representatives of law-enforcement agencies. Every 
radio station in Allegheny County carried some phase of the anniversary program be- 
i or during the sessions. The radio presentations brought 35 speakers to the micro- 
phone. 


STATE COUNCIL NEWS 





In the State of Ohio there are eighty- 
eight counties, eighty-seven of which are 


OHIO 


Judge Joseph E. Lady, president of the 
Ohio Association of Juvenile Court 
Judges, explains the history and organiza- 
tion of that leading organization in a 


served by one juvenile judge each and 
one county has two juvenile judges. Of 
these eight-nine judges, eighty-six are 
members of the Ohio Association of Juve- 
nile Court Judges. 


The Association was formed on January 





summary prepared for this issue of the 


Stench. ts Gites 8, 1934, and from its inception has been 


a very active force in the Juvenile Court 
movement. At the convention held an- 
nually in January, a splendid program is 
presented which is in the nature of an 
in-service training program for the 
judges. All phases of juvenile court 
work are discussed. Specialists in vari- 
ous relevant subjects appear as speakers 
and the experience of all the juvenile 
judges in the state is drawn upon in the 
discussion of the countless questions 
raised in the open forum. 

The Assocation is constantly endeavor- 
ing to improve the practice and _ pro- 
cedure in the juvenile courts to the end 
that a greater public service can be ren- 
dered. Many projects of great value have 
been sponsored by the Assocation and the 
resulting improvement in children’s serv- 
ices is quite generally recognized. 


MANY ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
Among the many accomplishmnts in 
this field to which the juvenile judges 
have contributed, a few may be mentioned 
here. 


A committee of juveniles judge ap- 
pointed at the annual convention in 1936 
undertook the work of recodifying the 
Ohio Juvenile Code. The findings of 
this committee were presented to the 
legislature in bill form the following 
year and the legislation was enacted and 





HON. JOSEPH F. LADY, Kenton, Ohio 
President Ohio Council Juvenile 
Court Judges 
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became effective August 19, 1937. The 
Ohio Code adopted most of the proposals 
of the National Probation and Parole 
Assocation. Various legislatures, since 
the recodification enactment, have adop- 
ted amendments suggested by the Asso- 
ciation but the present Juvenile Code is 
basically the same as that adopted in 
1937. It is one of the best juvenile court 
laws in the nation. It provides for ex- 
clusive original jurisdiction in the juve- 
nile court of all delinquent children 
under 18 years of age, and the procedural 
requirements are free of unnecessary 
technicalties and legal formalities. 

In recent years the Association in co- 
operation with other groups in the state 
has sponsored workshops dealing with 
specialized areas of the problems of chil- 
dren and youth. The Court-School Work- 
shop at Kent State University recently 
completed its fourth annual meeting. 
The Ohio Education Association, an or- 
ganization of all the public school teach- 
ers of the state, The Ohio Probation and 
Parole Association, and the Judges Asso- 
ciation plan and finance this meeting. 
As a result of these conferences much 
progress has been made in affecting a 
closer coordination among courts, schools 
and probation departments with respect 
to the handling of children’s cases. In 
addition to the resulting improvement in 
techniques, plans, far-reaching in scope, 
have been set in motion for the progres- 
sive development of child welfare pro- 
grams throughout the state. 


COURT-POLICE WORKSHOP 

Another project of a similar nature is 
the Court-Police Workshop held annually 
at Bowling Green State University. This 
conference among law enforcement of- 
ficers, probation people and the courts, 
concerns itself chiefly with the problems 
of detection and apprehension of juve- 
nile offenders and the function of each 
department in the total picture. Great 
progress has been made in affecting a 
more thorough understanding on the part 
of the law enforcement agencies of the 
juvenile court philosophy; and, on the 
part of court personnel, of the peculiar 
problems of the law enforcement people. 
’ Thus with the courts, through their As- 
sociation, assuming a position of Jeader- 
ship in a program of education and train- 


ing the cause of children’s work through- 
out the state is served in a fashion that 
has the highest commendation of all! in- 
formed citizens. The position and pres- 
tige of the juvenile court has been placed 
on a high plane and the effectiveness of 
the court program has been increased 
many fold. 





OREGON 


From Judge Donald E. Long of Port- 
land comes interesting information con- 
cerning a new Juvenile home in Mult- 
nomah County. In his letter, he says: 

“Construction of the new Juvenile 
Home for Multnomah County, Oregon, is 
progressing nicely. 

“The million dollar home will be ready 
for occupancy about the first of January, 
1950. It will house all the probation staff 
and the hearings will be held in the same 
building where the children are tem- 
poraily detained. Maximum capacity will 
be 35 girls and 80 boys. 

“The site contains about 15 acres and 
there will be outdoor play grounds and 
complete segregation as to sex, age groups 
and problems. 

“Cost of the construction and furnish- 
ings was raised by a tax levy so that the 
building will be paid for completely. I 
feel that the new home will be outstand- 
ing in the United States and will be 
proud to take all visiting judges on a 
tour of the building the first of the year.” 








FLORIDA 

Because of the small number of special 
Juvenile Courts in the State of Florida 
and their wide geographical distribution, 
organization of the Judges has not been 
so simple as it may seem. Juvenile Courts 
are located in Dade, Duval, Broward, 
Orange, Hillsborough, Pinellas, Polk and 
Monroe Counties. 

While all of the Judges knew each 
other and occasionally got together in 
groups of two or three at Probation and 
Parole meetings or Social Worker's Con- 
ferences, it was not until last Fall 
that all the group got together at one time 
and formed a rather loosely knit organiza- 
tion. 

The primary objective of the group at 
that time was to consider the information 
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contained in a recent survey of Juvenile 
Courts of the State. From this survey 
came one outstanding recommendation. 
It focused our attention on a problem 
which we all knew individually had 
existed for years. That was that the Laws 
of the State of Florida relating to Juvenile 
Courts limited the functions, jurisdictions, 
and authorities of the Juvenile Court 
to such an extent that a Constitutional 
Amendment was imperative which would 
allow changes in the Law if the Courts 
were even to approach a desired degree 
of adequacy in handling youth problems. 
This was not news to any of the Judges 
but was the first time all the Judges had 
considered the problem together. 

As a result, and with help ef many 
other organizations, especially the Florida 
Children’s Commission, a bill was again 
introduced in the 1949 Session of Legis- 
lature which would allow an enabling 
Constitutional Amendment to be placed 
before the people of the State in 1950 
General Election. This Bill which had 
failed in the past was approved by both 
Houses of the Florida Legislature and 
will appear on the 1950 ballot. 


NEED CONSTITUTION FOUNDATION 


It appears to us that our entire Juve- 
nile Program, to become effective to grow 
to meet the needs of the State must have 
this Constitutional foundation. We are 
therefore, planning our efforts and work 
in this direction. Once this Constitution- 
al Amendment becomes effective (it act- 
ually is an enabling Act) our entire legal 
background including authority, jurisdic- 
tion, selection of judges and other juve- 
nile court personnel, tenure of office 
and so forth will probably be overhauled. 

Besides this primary objective we have 
found that the whole group benefits by 
experiences of each other and our irregu- 
lar although frequent meetings prove to 
be beneficial to all concerned. Since our 
group is small our meetings may well be 
called “bull sessions” instead of formal 
meetings. This we have found to be of 
particular benefit to the younger Judges 
who are able to use the experience of 
older men in meeting similar problems 
of their own Court. It is our opinion 
that any group of Judges whether they 
be large or small might well use this 
means and methods of improving their 


service to young people, by the simple 
plan of having the benefit of the experi- 
ence of other judges in similar instances. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


The first meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges was 
held on November 7th, 1941 at the Penn- 
Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

At the suggestion of Judge Gustav L. 
Schramm of Allegheny County, Judge 
Charles L. Brown had called a prelimin- 
ary meeting held in Philadelphia on June 
3rd, 1941, at which Judge Brown acted 
as host and chairman of the meeting. 
Judge Paul N. Schaeffer of Reading was 
appointed chairman, with Judge Schramm, 
Judge W. C. Sheely of Adams County and 
Judge Nochem S. Winnet of Philadelphia 
County to formulate plans for a State- 
wide council. 


At the November meeting, Judge 
Schaeffer reported for the committee. Or- 
ganization was perfected, and Judge 
Brown was elected Chairman. He was 
re-elected each year until his death 
October, 1947, when the writer succeeded 
him from the Vice-Presidency. Judge 
W. C. Sheely was elected Chairman on 
June 30th, 1949 and Judge Henry G. 
Sweney was elected Secretary-Treasurer, 
succeeding Judge Winnet, who had served 
as Secretary since the formation of the 
Council. Other officers are: 


Vice Chairman, Hon. Gustav L. 
Schramm; Vice Chairman, Hon. Nochem 
S. Winnet; Executive Committee: Hon. 
Clarence E. Bodie, Hon. Roy I. Carson, 
Hon. George W. Griffith, Hon. Henry 
Hipple, Hon. Hiram H. Keller, Hon. 
Harold G. Knight, Hon. Robert E. Wood- 
side, Hon. J. Colvin Wright. 

The Council has no by-laws. Refer- 
ence to the shoemaker’s children is not 
sufficient answer to your smile. Indeed 
the informality was deliberate in the hope 
that it would be gratifying relief from the 
technicalities and formalities with which 
we, in the law, are continually dealing. 

The meetings have been called at the 
will of the Chairman. The time was 
quite irregular at first, but in recent 
years meetings have been held in January 
and June in connection with the meetings 
of the Pennsylvania Bar Association. In 
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addition there has been an annual tour 
to juvenile institutions. 

The purpose of the Council has never 
been reduced to writing and adopted by 
its members, but all of us have a pretty 
definite idea of what we hope to accom- 
plish through the organization. I would 
list our aims as follows: 

— AIMS — 

First and primarily, it is to enable the 
judges to exchange ideas concerning the 
administration of the juvenile law. There 
is no field of law where this is so neces- 
sary. In the Juvenile Court we are not 
guided by rules of procedure, codes of 
evidence, or laws of practice. Because 
the hearings are not open to the public, 
and attorneys seldom appear there, many 
judges have never attended a juvenile 
court hearing before going on the bench. 
Few opinions have been written to guide 
us. Thus a great variety of methods of 
conducting hearings has developed. This 
makes it extremely important for judges 
to exchange their experiences and meth- 
ods of procedure. 

I am confident that all judges who have 
attended the meetings of the Council will 
acknowledge the innumerable benefits 
derived from discussing their problems 
with other judges and learning what dis- 
position was made of similar cases. 

A committee under the direction of 
Judge Gustav Schramm of Pittsburgh, now 
chairman of our National Council, is col- 
lecting the various procedures followed 
in Juvenile Court. This committee will 
then analyze them and make a detailed 
report to the Council. Out of it each 
judge should find something from the 
practices of other jurists which should be 
helpful to him. 

Secondly, it is the purpose of the Coun- 
cil to work out rules of cooperation be- 
tween judges in handling those cases in 
which more than one court has an inter- 
est. Suppose a boy who resides in County 
A steals an automobile in neighboring 
County B and drives it to Maryland. 
Immediately the Federal Court and two 
State Courts become interested in this 
boy as the result of a single act. This 
boy should rot become the victim of a 
tug-of-war between these various courts 
and if placed on probation he should 
not be subject to ihe orders, direction 
and control of three different authorities. 





Robert E. Woodside of Millersburg, 
Pa., Judge of the Court of Common Pleas 
of the Twelfth Judicial District (Dauphin 
County); graduate of Dickinson College 
and Dickinson School of Law; Member 
of Pennsylvania House of Representa- 
tives from December 1932 to January 
1942; Republican Floor Leader during 
sessions of 1939 and 1941. 


President of the Board of Trustees 
of the Pennsy!vania Industrial School at 
White Hill; former Chairman of the 
Pennaylvania Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges, Member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Revision of the Criminal Law 
and one of the Pennsylvania Commission- 
ers on Uniform State Laws. 





— JURISDICTION - 


The Council has taken the position that 
a child is delinquent in the county in 
which he resides, regardless of where any 
particular act of delinqunecy may have 
occurred, and there is a general under- 
standing among the judges of this state 
that the county in which a boy resides 
will always take jurisdiction of him 
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should the county in which he commits 
an offense request it. 

Federal courts usually surrender auth- 
ority to local courts when the local courts 
are willing to accept it. 

For convenience, witnesses are often 
heard and a record made in the county 
where the offense is committed and certi- 
fied to the court of the county of resi- 
dence, which court then takes complete 
jurisdiction. 

It is generally recognized, although 
seldom practiced, that the court of the 
county in whch the offense is committed 
has first opportunity to exercise juris- 
diction, and may do so if it so desires. 
These rules have been frequently discuss- 
ed and approved by the Council and are 
almost universally followed, but as far 
as I know the question of jurisdiction 
has never been officialy raised and no 
opinions have been written on it. 


In the third place, the purpose of the 
Council is to familiarize judges with the 
type of institutions to which they can 
commit delinquent children. At one of 
the meetings we listened to the superin- 
tendents of nearly a dozen institutions, 
outlining the rules of admissions, the 
types of inmates, the programs of the 
schools and the methods of discharge. 

We also secured detailed information 
about each institution in the state to 
which delinquent or defective children 
can be admitted and furnished this to 
the judges. This is not only helpful to 
the court and the probation officers but 
it is also useful in discussions with the 
parents of children who are sent away. 


SPECIALIZED KNOWLEDGE 


Another purpose of the Council is to 
bring before it psychiatrists, penologists, 
educators and other experts in related 
fields in order that the judges may learn 
from the specialized knowledge of these 
people those things which will make us 
more understanding of the children who 
come before us. 


One of the very useful purposes of 
the association is to discuss problems 
and cooperate with others who must deal 
with delinquent children, such as police, 
sheriffs, parole and probation officers, 
state police, the state bureau of motor 
safety, military authorities, civil service 


authorities and similar groups. This has 
led to a much better understanding be- 
tween the court and various officials, and 
has made the work of all more effective. 


“What is wrong with Juvenile Court 
Judges?” asked the state association of 
police. We met with their executive com- 
mittee and they told us what their mem- 
bers said. We explained our position. 
We learned and they learned. Much 
good has come out of such meetings. 

If a boy were brought into juvenile 
court for a violation of the motor code a 
second hearing was held by the state 
buréau of safety to determine whether his 
license should be suspended or revoked. 
In most instances the Court had already 
restricted his driving privilege as a proba- 
tion. After a conference with the director 
of the bureau it was agreed to have the 
court enter whatever order it desired, for- 
ward a report thereof to the bureau, and 
the bureau would file it with their records 
and adopt it as their official act. Thus 
there was avoided a duplication of hear- 
ings and imposition of restrictions which 
might be inconsistent. Similar examples 
could be cited with other agencies. 


LEGISLATION 


Another of the purposes of the Council 
is to support the passage of legislation 
which will aid in the prevention of delin- 
quency and improve the rehabilitation of 
those who have become delinquent, and 
to oppose the passage of legislation which 
will be detrimental to these ends. Al- 
though the Council has not hesitated to 
take a position on legislation affecting 
children, we have not been active in ad- 
vocating or opposing legislation. 

When I retired as Chairman of the 
Council last June I stated that I was con- 
vinced that the Council should become 
more vocal, pointing out that there are 
matters of public concern with which we 
are more familiar than any other group 
and that we should share more freely the 
benefit of our experience with the public, 
the Legislature and the Governor. 

The socializing of judges with each 
other, if not one of the purposes of the 
Council, is at least a most enjoyable by- 
product. We are better judges because 


of the Council. 
—Judge Robert E. Woodside. 
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15 Recommendations Made By National Council In 
Reviewing Juvenile Court and Children’s Problems 


The Miami convention of The National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges re- 
viewed the Juvenile Court historically, its 
developnient, and then made 15 recom- 
mendations or pronouncements dealing 
with the care and treatment of children 
in trouble, their problems and national 
cooperation. 


This important and interesting report 
follows: 


Fifty years ago there was established 
in the city of Chicago, the first Juvenile 
Court in America, an institution dedicated 
to the proposition that minors who tran- 
gress the law shall not be regarded as 
criminal, but as children in need of aid, 
protection and guidance. 

It was a history-making event, one 
which has been pronounced by so emi- 
nent an authority as Dr. Roscoe Pound as 
the most important development in juris- 
prudence since Magna Carta, not merely 
because it removed children from the 
atmosphere of the Criminal courts and 
from jails and lockups, not merely be- 
cause of the provisions that adjudications 
of delinquency should not stand as stigma 
against them in later life; but because of 
this new conception of justice as applied 
to children, a philosophy which discarded 
the theory that offenders should receive 
punishment based upon the gravity of the 
offense committed, and substituted in its 
place the theory of understanding, sym- 
pathetic treatment based upon the needs 
of the child before the Court, whereby 
society might make atonement to him for 
its sins of omission and commission, 
and while retaining a measure of disci- 
pline sufficient to protect the safety and 
welfare of the public, might through 
guidance, education and character build- 
ing, endeavor to reclaim him, and make 
of him a future asset rather than a liabil- 
ity. Thus began the practice of individ- 
ualized justice as distinguished from the 
mass procedures of the criminal law. The 
question became ‘not what has this boy 
done, but what is he, how has he become 
what he is, and what had best be done in 
his interest and in the interest of the state 
to save him from a downward career. 


This splendid philosophy, this juvenile 
court movement furnished us under the 
law a framework within which labora- 
tories might be created for the study and 
treatment of children’s problems. 

IN ALL STATES 

During the succeeding 50 years, Juvenile 
Courts were established in all the states 
and territories of the United States. In 
these laboratories we have been able to 
develop knowledge and techniques pre- 
viously unappreciated. The law has be- 
come closely associated with religion and 
education, with the medical profession, 
and with the social sciences, in the cor- 
rection of delinquency and the prevention 
of crime. Social and scientific studies 
are made as an aid in enabling the Courts 
to understand the child’s problems and to 
prescribe the treatments considered likely 
to be most helpful in his reclamation. 

Probation has been developed as the 
preferred method of treatment, whereby 
children while still remaining in their 
own home may receive constructive help 
through moral guidance, education, medi- 
cal and psychiatric care, and organized 
recreation and character building activi- 
ties to encourage them to acceptable 
standards of conduct. Through the hun- 
dreds of thousands of cases which have 
received intensive study in our courts, 
and with the aid of the allied professions, 
we have learned much during those 50 
years about the causes of juvenile delin- 
quency. Among other things we have 
learned how numerous these causes are, 
and the myriad combinations in which 
they occur. We have learned that while 
parental neglect, indifference, inadequacy, 
and depravity are not by any means the 
sole cause, these elements or some of 
them appear with unfailing regularity as 
a contributing factor in almost every 
case of juvenile delinquency. Conse- 
quently our courts have come to realize 
that children cannot be treated as indi- 
viduals living in a social vacuum. They 
are members of families; their earliest 
and most lasting impressions are formed 
there; parental example is the most per- 
suasive they see. Both our studies and 
our services must relate to the child in 
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his environment, and the family has be- 
come the recognized unit of treatment. 
Conditions within the home, which 
brought about delinquency must be cor- 
rected. It is just natural therefore that 
the courts have increasingly tended to 
become courts of domestic relation, 
wherein authorized treatment of family 
problems might be undertaken. 


The philosophy is similar to that of the 
juvenile courts, but the base of service is 
broader. Understanding, sympathy and 
treatment are the key notes. Punishment 
is a minor element, and is employed only 
when necessary, to secure compliance on 
the part of recalcitrant parents, with the 
major objectives of our socio-legal pro- 
cedures. 

We wish it could be said that the 
splendid accomplishments of some of our 
courts have been generally duplicated 
throughout the land, but unfortunately 
that is not true. Twenty years ago an 
article was written entitled “The Juvenile 
Court at The Bar” (a)* containing many 
criticisms, which are as valid today as 
they were then. We include these criti- 
cisms in our recommendations for the 
future, which we hereby submit and sum- 
marize as follows: 


I—Judges of Juvenile Courts and 
Courts of Domestic Relations should be 
selected non-politically, with an eye 
singled to their special qualifications for 
their task, upon the basis of training, ex- 
perience, natural aptitude, and integrity. 


IIl—Courses in sociology should become 
mandatory in law schools, except for stu- 
dents who have majored in sociology in 
college, in order that our future judges 
may have this special education, which is 
vital but it is not now required in law 
school nor in the practice of law. 


11]—Our juvenile courts are not well 
equipped with probation, psychiatric, and 
other essential services, except in certain 
large centers, and even there they fall 
far short of the desirable. These condi- 
tions must be remedied. We give special 
emphasis on the pressing need at this 
time for many more probation officers, 
properly educated and trained for their 





*(a) J. Prentice Murphy. The Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science—September 1929. 


work, and for salaries in connection with 
this, one of the highest of all callings, 
which will adequately compensate people 
having the background, training, charac- 
ter and ability that we need. 


IV—The great mass of our rural and 
semi-rural population is not within reach 
of specialized court facilities. This situ- 
ation may be met if necessary by the crea- 
tion of state district courts as in Utah, 
Connecticut, and Rhode Island. 


V—Children are too often detained in 
jails and lockups in violation of the 
spirit of children’s court laws and in 
shocking unfit detention homes, as re- 
vealed by a recent nationwide survey pub- 
lished by the National Probation and 
Parole Association, Inc. Proper detention 
facilities as outlined in their report, 
should be provided everywhere. 

VI—While we appreciate the fine pro- 
gress which has taken place in many in- 
stitutions and in the fitness of superin- 
tendents for their important work, it is 
still a regrettable fact that conditions 
prevailing in our state and county cor- 
rectional schools are far from desirable. 
Many of them are still high schools in 
crime, leading to higher courses in state’s 
prison. Every state and community should 
survey this situation and take the neces- 
sary step: to secure needed reforms. 

Vil—Jurisdiction in domestic relations 
cases should be conferred upon our juve- 
nile courts, for the services thus made 
available to wives and children have 
proven of great value in ameliorating con- 
ditions within the homes. 


VilI—We have found in our experience 
that numerous husbands desert their 
wives and children and go to other states 
leaving the wives and children destitute 
and without regrets. Indictment for aban- 
donment under the criminal law, followed 
by extradition, has proved very expensive 
and impractical. We call attention to the 
laws enacted in New York and New Jer- 
sey and some other states, providing that 
such husbands may be sued in non-sup- 
port proceedings in the states to which 
they flee, by the wives who are left be- 
hind, and that the depositions of the 
wives may be taken in their home states. 
Through this procedure orders of sup- 
port may be secured and enforced in the 
state to which the husband has gone. We 
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recommend reciprocal legislation of this 
nature among the various states. 


IX—WE ENDORSE in principle House 
Bill 2143 “to require Federal District 
Courts and State Courts to enforce cer- 
tain support Orders of Courts of other 
states, and to confer jurisdiction on Fed- 
eral Courts to make support Orders in 
certain cases.” 


WE FURTHER ENDORSE in principle 
House Bill 1538—“to prohibit utilization 
of the facilities of inter-state, or foreign, 
commerce in connection with desertion or 
abandonment of minor children.” 


X—Many husbands desert their wives 
and children and go to different states, 
notably Nevada, Arkansas, and Florida, 
and secure divorces based upon the serv- 
ice of process through the mails or by 
publication in newspapers. The wives 
are without means to foliow them and 
contest the suits. Great hardship results 
to the wives and children. Many ques- 
tions arise as to the legality of the di- 
vorces thus secured. As to the validity 
of second marriages and the legitimacy 
of children we recommend as to a 
means of curing this particular evil, an 
Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which shall provide sub- 
stantially as follows: 


No state shall grant a divorce unless 
based upon service of process on the 
defendant within the territorial 
limits of such state, or upon the ap- 
pearance of the defendant in person 
or by attorney, unless such state shall 
have been the matrimonial domicile 
of the husband and wife during mar- 
riage. 

XI—Many problems arise in connection 
with family life, owing to the chaotic 
conditions of the divorce laws of this 
country. We believe that each state 
should have the right to determine for 
itself the grounds upon which divorce 
may be granted as between citizens of 
such state. It is our observation, how- 
ever, that the causes which wreck homes 
and lead to divorce, are identical with 
those which contribute to juvenile delin- 
quency also that the prevalence of divorce 
is undermining marriage as a respected 
institution; that young people in con- 
stantly increasing numbers are entering 
upon marriage lightly, without due con- 


sideration, and with the expectation that 
the marriage can be dissolved if it be- 
comes the least bit irksome. Therefore 
being deeply concerned with the preser- 
vation and strengthening of the American 
home, we offer the following Resolution: 


That the National Council of Juve- 
nile Court Judges join with the Na- 
tional Conference on Family Life, the 
American Bar Association, the Na- 
tional Probation and Parole Associa- 
tion and others in urging the Presi- 
dent of the United States to appoint 
a Commission of 10 or more citizens 
to make a study of the laws and pro- 
cedures relating to marriage and di- 
vorce and all other matters relating 
to the family and to make recommen- 
dations to improve such laws and 
legal procedures to the end that fam- 
ily life may be better preserved in 
the United States; such study and 
recommendations to deal also with 
the establishment of family courts 
and the development of more ade- 
quate services in existing courts. 


XII—Many children of Juvenile Court 
age run away from their homes and go 
to distant states. Under existing laws, 
arranging for their return is difficult and 
expensive. We therefore urge the pass- 
age of H.R. 1005, the Bill which has 
been supported by this association and 
which provides for the return of run- 
away children at federal expense by the 
use of funds for aid to Dependent Chil- 
dren, to be disbursed upon the order of 
the judge having jurisdiction over any 
such child. 


XITI—A large percentage of the chil- 
dren brought into Court are found by us 
to be mentally disturbed and to have psy- 
chopathic personalities as a result of un- 
fortunate conditions, or experiences, 
which they have experienced on their 
journey through life. These conditions 
require careful diagnosis and treatment 
for often extended periods by capable 
medical men and psychiatrists. These 
children are neither mentally defective, 
nor mentally diseased, and therefore, are 
not proper subjects to send to state 
institutions. We find that unfortunately 
the facilities for diagnostic treatment are 
lacking to a large extent and that after 
we have established the condition of the 
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child and the need for continued treat- 
ment, we are almost wholly lacking in 
every state for the treatment of these un- 
fortunate children. It is, therefore, im- 
perative in every state in this union that 
we build up mental hygiene facilities and 
see that we have adequate clinics for treat- 
ment of this very large group of children. 

The first 50 years of the Juvenile 
Courts of America have been productive 
of great progress. They have made an 
excellent contribution towards our under- 
standing of the problems of children and 
their family. It is our hope and expecta- 
tion that the next fifty years may be even 
more productive to the end that our 
Courts may be better and stronger insti- 
tutions, that our homes and institutions 
may be more firmly welded together in 
the effort to protect the child life, and 
the family life of this great country of 
ours. 


XIV—We offer the following resolu- 
tions: 


That this Council endorse and 
recommend the adoption of Youth 
Commission Acts in every state in 
the union. Such acts should em- 
body the features recommended in 
the report of the Council Committee 
on Youth Commissions presented to 
this Conference on April 25, 1949. 
We are further resolved that the 
President of this Council appoint a 
committee on Model Youth Commis- 
sion Acts embodying these features 
and general provisions, and that this 
Council publish such approved act 
and make it available to any agency 
or public official of any state desiring 
the same. 


XV—Be it further Resolved that 
the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges reaffirm the views pre- 
viously expressed that the press 
throughout the nation should refrain 
from indentifying by name, address, 
school, or in any other manner the 
children who come before the Juve- 
nile Courts and that we commend the 
overwhelming majority of the presses 
of this country adhering to this prac- 
tice of privacy in children’s cases. 
AID TO NEGLECTED CHILDREN 
We might discuss the contribution 

which the Courts and law can make to- 


wards the protection of neglected children 
and the correction of those who have be- 
come delinquent, but it is much too 
lengthy and we would like to discuss the 
more important task which can be per- 
formed only through the home and well 
organized community living. 


The Judges find that about one-third 
of the children come from homes which 
are broken by death, desertion, or di- 
vorce. The other two-thirds come from 
homes in which the parents are living to- 
gether but which have been rendered 
insecure by various factors, including 
economic conditions, indifference or lack 
of interest on the part of the parents in 
the children, emotional instability, mis- 
conduct of parents in the home. We 
find many homes in which there is mari- 
tal strife. We find neurotic, or psycho- 
pathic, parents; those who are mentally 
deficient; we find parents who are inat- 
tentive or indifferent concerning the su- 
pervision of their children, and those 
whose conception of child training and 
home keeping is practically nil; we find 
the over-indulgent parent and the spoiled 
child, the punishing type of parent and 
the resentful child; we find the drunken 
father or mother, and finally those who 
are mentally depraved. We find these 
conditions in the homes of the rich and 
the poor, the high and the low. Seldom 
do we have a child in Court who comes 
from a home in which the parents are 
living together in mutual love and re- 
spect and in the fear of God. 


It is important that for all such chil- 
dren as well as for these who come from 
the more secure type of home the com- 
munity outside the home should be an in- 
fluence for right living, rather than the 
destruction of family life. 

We find that too many parents neglect 
their responsibility in the teaching of 
spiritual matters and exercising a strong 
influence in moral training. We are of 
the opinion that due to the fact that so 
many parents neglect their duties, some 
through indifference, others through in- 
adequacies, the great responsibility rests 
upon the churches. 


PARENTAL EXAMPLE 
Parental example is the more personal 
influence in a child’s life, if the parents 
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themselves are faithful in the practice of 
their belief and attendance of the church, 
the children are much more likely to be 
imbued with the same belief and faith 
than if they see the parents’ carelessness 
in such matters. We need to take a leaf 
out of the books of our friends in the 
medical profession in developing techni- 
ques for reaching problems before they 
have developed into incurable diseases. 
The extent to which our public schools 
may help us is important. The public 
school is society’s point of contact with 
almost every family. The trained teacher 
by observing her class, can distinguish 
the children of the insecure homes. Too 
often alas, the entire group would have 
to be included, in areas where children 
live in the slums, or subject to other dis- 
abilities. That only makes the problem 
more serious and the task more challeng- 
ing. The public schools are making a 
great contribution towards the character 
building of our children, but we believe 
they could do much more. The schools 
should provide the social and psychiatric 
services which will enable us to establish 
relationships between the home and the 
school whereby they may be able to im- 
prove the living conditions within the 
home, and raise standards of conduct on 
the part of parents and children as well. 
That is a large order and it requires 
money and legislation to authorize such 
services, but it is part of our obligation 
as responsible citizens of each community 
to see that child guidance service is in- 
cluded in the public school systems. 


We believe that all schools in the 
higher grades should have qualified 
teachers to give courses in home eco- 
nomics and to prepare our boys and girls, 
the fathers and mothers of tomorrow, for 
the important duties which will devolve 
upon them in marriage and parenthood. 
We must continue to strive for the aboli- 
tion of sub-standard dwellings, and for 
the expansion of public health services; 
for the presence of the one and the ab- 
sence of the other help to create social 
problems. We should endeavor to see 
that the benefits of education and medical 
and surgical care, and hospital facilities, 
and proper health measures are made 
available to all of the people in every 
nook and corner of this land. At the 


present time there is a great shortage 
in hospitalization and in medical and sur- 
gical care, and it must be so arranged in 
such a way which will meet with the ap- 
proval of our people that these services 
are provided and made available to all. 


LEISURE TIME 


We should be aware that children only 
spend about one-sixth of their waking 
hours in school, and we should be con- 
cerned as to where and how they spend 
the rest. This to some is a slighting 
statement but if you figure that they are 
awake eighteen hours a day, 365 days a 
year, and then figure the days they are in 
school and groups it will be found that 
the foregoing statement is true. We 
should, therefore, be concerned as to 
where and how our children spend the 
balance of their waking hours, whether 
in drifting aimlessly, or subject to evil 
companions, or subversent to undesirable 
resorts and intimates of various kinds, or 
in constructive experiences of life which 
contribute to the building of character 
and strength on the part of our citizens 
of tomorrow. The right thinking people 
in every community should be alert to 
exclude from their community harmful 
influences which follow in the wake of 
the professional racketeer and of under- 
world characters and ban all such in- 
fluences from the community. 


We must beware of the harmful effect 
upon our children of the moving picture 
shows, comic books, radio and television 
shows of unwholesome types. 


Many of these showings and writings 
are splendid and exercise a beneficial in- 
fluence upon the education of our chil- 
dren, but unfortunately a great many 
have a directly opposite effect, and steps 
and measures must be taken in every com- 
munity to curb the publishing, and cir- 
cularizing of pictures, films and literature 
which are injurious and misleading to 
children in their conceptions of right 
and wrong, decent living and relation- 
ships between the sexes. Some of the fin- 
est influences which a community could 
support are places of entertainment. 

Our Juvenile Courts will continue to do 
their best to overcome the harm which 
has resulted to children from the omis- 
sion and commission of parents, and 
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continue to give them the guidance and 
character building, and shield them from 
evil which leads them to become delin- 
quent in their conduct, but it is only 
through the concerted cooperation of the 
home, the churches and the schools and 
the community as a whole on a nation- 
wide schedule that we can ever hope to 
bring about an appreciable diminution in 
the numbers of those who are brought to 
Court as delinquent, and the number of 
criminals who unhappily fill our jails to 
overflowing. We believe our Juvenile 
Court Judges must take a more promi- 
nent part in stimulating leadership in the 
communities to accomplish better living 
conditions and maintain and strengthen 
the moral standards of our people in both 
personal and civic relationships. 





HATTEN Vs. STATE 


On April 1, 1949, the Supreme Court of 
Florida rendered a decision affirming the 
conviction of one Reed LeRoy Hatton for 
murder, by the Circuit Court, Collier 
County. 


We quote herewith Justice J. Terrell’s 
concurring opinion, because it contains 
so penetrating an analysis of the spirit- 
ually and morally inadequate homes from 
which come many juvenile delinquents. 

“I concur in the opinion of Mr. Chief 
Justice Adams. If this were just another 
criminal case I would be content to say 
no more, but when a youth of eighteen 
goes berserk and on the most flimsy pre- 
text fires ten bullets into the body of a 
companion who befriended him, and he 
was accorded a fair trial and convicted of 
murder in the first degree and sentenced 
to atone with his life, I think it appro- 
priate to post the road that led him to 
the tragedy and hang a red light where 
he took it. 


I am somewhat skeptical of the ade- 
quacy of the criminal law to cope with a 
case like this, but adequate or inade- 
quate, I do not think the condemned boy 
had a chance. He was the product of a 
delinquent home, the kind denominated 
by criminologists, and police officers as 
the most prolific breeder of the criminal 
class. The facts in this case are grue- 
some enough to alert any parent to pa- 
rental responsibility, but the dearth of 


it here causes one to wonder if they had 
joined the school of psychology which 
teaches that children be not restrained 
but permitted to give free expression to 
their impulses whether they tend to be 
savage or benevolent. Such a philosphy 
overlooks the fact that through ages so- 
ciety has evolved a code of ethics which 
ultimately demands that those who travel 
roughshod over others be required to stew 
in their own juice. 


“Approved parental discipline does not 
contemplate the imposition of such harsh 
rules and repressive regulations as will 
drive a child ‘nuts’ or commit him to a 
retreat for neurotics. It relies on a sys- 
tem of precepts that instill respect for au- 
thority, devotion to duty, regard for the 
rights of others and a liberal tolerance 
for the views of others. The teaching of 
such precepts leaves one with an abiding 
conviction that good manners and com- 
mon courtesy are assets, not liabilities, 
and, above all, that God is the ruling 
power in the universe. Liberally ex- 
pounded, such precepts impress one with 
the worth of the individual and his right 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, that human life is sacred and that I 
have no right to take that which I can- 
not restore. They convince one that every 
opportunity implies an equal obligation 
and every right a responsibility, that our 
country owes no man a living but that it 
owes all men an opportunity to make a 
living, that one’s word is as good as his 
bond, that labor whether mental or 
manual is dignified and that truth, justice 
and character are most fundamental to 
our social order. 


“The difference between a _ potential 
murderer and a potential college presi- 
dent may not be material if measured by 
his intelligence quotient, but it is very 
material when measured by conviction to 
the code of moral precepts here detailed. 
If the appellant had gone from home 
anchored to such a code he would have 
escaped the tragedy into which he was 
sucked. Ask any police officer how many 
delinquents he has taken into custody 
who had it. It is persuasive enough that 
delinquent parents need to pick up their 
responsibility where they dropped it and 
implement something moral—indeed 
something spiritual—into the bread and 
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butter, and beef and potatoes, and gad- 
gets they live by. They need to make 
such teaching a habit as constant as going 
to bed at night; it is not enough that it be 
an occasional impulse. It will give the 
child something akin to golden rule 
complex and make him competent for 
citizenship in a Christian democracy. It 
will shunt him off the road to the correc- 
tional institute and the penitentiary; it 
will pay dividends in pride of family and 
save us from loads of remorse.” 

(Quoted from the “Southern Reporter” 
of May 5, 1949. 


COUNCIL JOIN IN 
BELGIUM PARLEY 


Judge Walter H. Beckham of Miami, 
immediate Past President of our Judges 
Association, who was designated by 
resolution at the Miami Convention along 
with our new President, Judge G. L. 
Schramm, officially to represent the 
American Judges at such European meet- 
ing, advises that plans are progressing 
and that tentative arrangements are be- 
ing worked out. 


He is exchanging correspondence with 
Judge J. Comblen, Secretary General of 
the proposed Congress of International 
Juvenile Court Judges, who presides over 
the Juvenile Court of Liege, Belgium, 
and who is being assisted in the planning 
of such International Congress by Judge 
Maurice Dubois at Nivelle, Belgium. Pres- 
ent plans call for a planning Congress to 
be held in October of this year at which 
it is hoped to have American Judges rep- 
resented with the actual International 
Congress of such Judges from all over the 
world called for July 17, 18, 19, 1950. 
Recently the Juvenile Judges of France 
have formed a national association, and 
along with England and other various 
countries are expected to attend such In- 
ternational Congress at Liege, Belgium. 
Judge Beckham has asked Judge 
Schramm to plan to go with him as the 
President of the American Judges group. 
The Florida Legislature adopted an offi- 
cial resolution taking note of Judge Beck- 
ham’s appointment and calling on the 
State Department at Washington to facili- 
tate necessary diplomatic arrangements 
for Judge Beckham’s visit. 





It is pointed out that in order for any 
official recognition to be given the Amer- 
ican Judges’ visit the Belgium govern- 
ment through diplomatic circles will be 
expected to request the United States 
government to authorize such visit and 
give it official status, and possibly finan- 
cial assistance so far as an official repre- 
sentative of the National Conference of 
Juvenile Court Judges is concerned, as a 
semi-efficial representative of the Amer- 
ican government, as well as the Judges. 
The Congressional delegation from Flori- 
da is supporting Judge Beckham’s efforts 
in this respect at this time. The Belgium 
Judges above mentioned in their corres- 
pondence with Judge Beckham give credit 
to the American Courts and to American 
Judges for pioneering the establishment 
of Juvenile Court and Juvenile Court 
law. At this time Judge Beckham is 
being asked to compile certain recommen- 
dations for action to be taken in Europe 
in 1950 in the event it is impossible for 
him, or Judge Schramm, to attend both 
the 1949 and 1950 meetings. One of the 
things to be suggested will undoubtedly 
be an International Cede, or Charter, 
establishing or agreeing on general prin- 
ciples surrounding the jurisdiction and 
operation of Juvenile, or Children’s Court. 
Any of our Judges having particular ideas 
in this field are requested to contact 
Judge Walter H. Beckham, Dade County 
Court House, Miami, Florida. 

Judge Beckham hopes to promote quite 
a group of American Judges to attend the 
International Congress in Europe in 1950, 
detailed plans of which will be announced 
in due course after the planning meeting 
in October of this year. So, Judges, be 
packing your grip for Europe in 1950! 





INDIANA 


Juvenile Court judges in Indiana 
recently organized a state association with 
the Hon. Joseph O. Hoffman of In- 
dianapolis as president. Other officers 
are: Vice Presidents, F. W. Lensing of 
Evansville; Joseph H. Davis, Muncie; 
Merton Stanley, Kokomo; Cliff O. Wild, 
Logansport; Secretary-Treasurer, John S. 
Gonas, South Bend and Executive Sec- 
retary, Prof. Hugh O’Brien, South Bend. 

Constitution and by-laws were modeled 
after the National and Ohio organizations. 
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HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF JUVENILE COURT JUDGES 





By HON. HARRY L. EASTMAN 


President Emeritus and Judge of the 
Cuyahga County Juvenile Court 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Those of you who are not charter mem- 
bers may have learned from the emblem 
used on our stationery, membership cards 
and other printed matter that the Na- 
tional Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
was organized on May 22, 1937—just over 
12 years ago. This formal organization, 
however, was preceded by two years of 
industrious effort on the part of a small 
group of forward-looking judges who 
visioned the possibilities and advantages 
of a national association. 

The movement for a national organiza- 
tion had its initiative in an address I 
presented before the Thirteenth Annual 
Conference of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Children’s Court Judges at 
Jamestown, New York, in September 
1935. In the invitation to appear before 


the New York State Association its presi- 
dent, Hon. Willard M. Kent, (Ithica, 
New York) had indicated that one of the 
proposed suggestions for discussion at the 
Conference “concerns the advisability, 
practicability, and necessity for the for- 
mation of a national association of judges 
of children’s courts or judges serving in 
similar capacities.” Having promoted a 
few years before the organization of the 
Ohio State Juvenile Judges Association 
which had fully justified its existence and 
had been a positive factor in the improve- 
ment of the courts themselves and, also, 
of other groups affecting the work of the 
courts and child welfare as a whole, and 
since a national association was necessary 
to effect the better organization and con- 
tinued improvement of the courts dis- 
posing of children’s cases, I was pleased 
with the opportunity to forward this 
movement. 


In the paper “Making Juvenile Courts 
More Effective,” read at the Jamestown 
meeting, were reviewed the history of 
the juvenile court movement and the dif- 
ficulties with which it was constantly 
beset. To overcome these obstacles, the 
organization of a national association was 
proposed and some of its objectives were 
set forth as follows: 


“The leadership in developing the 
Juvenile Courts should be assumed by 
the judges of these courts. To do so ef- 
fectively, some form of mutual associa- 
ation is imperative. Through appropri- 
ate committees it should foster needed 
laws and consider proposed legislation 
affecting the juvenile courts; develop uni- 
formity of procedure and practice 
throughout the country; improve the 
standards and effectiveness of the courts 
to their communities; and collect infor- 
mation and statistics useful to themselves 
and helpful in promoting publicity, clear- 
ing up misunderstanding, and interpret- 
ing juvenile courts to the public. 

“The formation of such an association 
would provide the juvenile court judges 
of the nation with a voice that would be 
authoritative, and which would command 
the attention of the legislatures, the press, 
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and the general public. Its pronounce- 
ments would carry weight throughout the 
nation and facilitate an interpretation of 
the courts and their work which would 
go far toward correcting misunderstand- 
ings and enlisting community cooperation 
and support. It would further the ad- 
vancement of the juvenile courts and 
lighten the burden on the shoulders of 
each individual judge.” 


NEW YORK TAKES LEADERSHIP 


Because of the practical experience 
gained in its long and useful career, I 
called upon the New York State Associa- 
tion to assume the leadership in the for- 
mation of a national organization of this 
kind. Soon after the Jamestown Confer- 
ence, Judge Lee L. Ottaway (Jamestown, 
N. Y.), then the president of the New 
York State Association, accepted the chal- 
lenge and appointed a committee to con- 
fer with a similar committee from Ohio 
to formulate plans for an organization. 
At the Annual Meeting of the Ohio Juve- 
nile Court Judges Association early in 
1936, it was voted to support a movement 
looking to the formation of a national 
organization and the Ohio Association au- 
thorized me, as its president, to appoint 
a group of judges to act for it. A con- 
ference of the two committees to meet 
and formulate a program for effectively 
promoting a national organization was 
called for May 2, 1936 at Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Holding the belief that the juvenile 
court movement had approached maturity 
and must accept the responsibility for its 
own acts and direction, the joint commit- 
tee drafted a plan of organization. It also 
recommended that an effort be made to 
learn the sentiment among a larger num- 
ber of juvenile court judges and to find 
out what objectives and methods of 
organization would obtain their interest 
and support. 


MR. LAIRD CIRCULARIZES JUDGES 


Mr. Max S. Laird, of Cleveland Court, 
who had agreed to serve as temporary 
secretary, and who subsequently served 
four years as Executive Secretary, mailed 
a circular letter incorporating a suggested 
plan for organization to a number of 
judges of the larger and more progressive 


courts. The replies which were received 
from about forty judges were, almost 
without exception, wholeheartedly in 
favor of an effective and representative 
organization and contained, as well, many 
valuable suggestions. 


With this encouragement, plans for the 
formation of a national association and 
the drafting of a constitution went ahead. 
A serious handicap was the great variety 
of courts exercising juvenile jurisdiction, 
ranging from justices of the peace and 
police courts to district and circuit courts. 
New York and Ohio, however, had de- 
monstrated that effective state organiza- 
tions were possible even where jurisdic- 
tion was divided among a number of dif- 
ferent courts. As a preliminary step, state 
and regional organizations were proposed. 


The National Probation Association 
made possible and arranged on May 24, 
1936 a session of the NPA Conference at 
Atlantic City for the juvenile court judges 
to discuss the formation of an independ- 
ent judges association. The report of the 
joint committee of New York and Ohio 
was laid before the meeting and comment 
invited. The attendance of 25 judges 
from 13 states demonstrated that they felt 
the need of discussing problems that were 
their particular concern. It was the 
opinion of this group that further study 
and discussion was desirable. On a mo- 
tion, a representative committee was ap- 
pointed to study and to consider the feasi- 
bility of the organization of a national 
association, to give further publicity to 
the proposed plan of organization, and to 
consider and act upon suggestions made 
at this conference. 


Our project received some favorable 
comment from the public. The News- 
Tribune of Providence, Rhode Island, had 
this to say in an editorial on June 8, 
1936: “It is significant that the juvenile 
court judges of the country are seriously 
considering the organization of a national 
association of members of their profes- 
sion, in an effort to improve the work 
of this particular judicial branch. * * It 
has been repeatedly said * * * that the 
work of the juvenile court is of first 
importance in crime prevention. Any 
move to improve this vital unit of govern- 
ment is heartily welcome.” 
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26 JUDGES INVITED 


Twenty-six judges were invited to the 
membership of the expanded committee 
on organization, but several were unable 
to serve. This committee carried on the 
work of the New York--Ohio committee 
and its report was presented at a meeting 
in Indianapolis on May 22, 1937. Letters 
of invitation to this meeting had been sent 
out and the many replies received were 
in sympathy with a national judges asso- 
ciation. By this time, local associations 
were in existence in Michigan, New York, 
Illinois, Ohio, and Wisconsin. Twenty- 
two judges from 12 states were in attend- 
ance at the Indianapolis meeting. There 
was an informal discussion of the aims 
and objectives to be accomplished. Argu- 
ments for and against an affiliation with 
some other national organization led to 
an agreement in opinion that an abso- 
lutely independent association would pro- 
vide the greatest advantages. This view 
was well expressed in the statement of 
Judge Frank H. Bicek (Chicago, Illinois) 
that “there was no need of the judges 
having a guardian.” 


The report of the organization commit- 
tee was adopted. The meeting then pro- 
ceeded to effect a temporary organization 
and held an election of temporary offi- 
cers. I received the honor of being elec- 
ted president and served in this posi- 
tion for four years. The other elected 
officers were Judge George W. Smyth, 
(White Plains, New York) vice president, 
Judge John H. Lamneck, (New Philadel- 
phia, Ohio) secretary, and Judge Frank 
H. Bicek, treasurer. The appointment of 
a committee to draft the constitution and 
by-laws was authorized. 


Under the chairmanship of the late 
Judge Clark E. Higbee (Grand Rapids, 
Michigan), seven members of the ap- 
pointed committee met with me, as ex- 
officio member, in Cleveland on July 31, 
1937. A constitution and by-laws were 
drawn up. Following criticism, correc- 
tion and final approval, copies of the con- 
stitution and by-laws, together with the 
minutes of the Indianapoiis meeting and 
an invitation to become a member were 
mailed to all judges who had indicated 
an interest in the association. The com- 
mittee also selected the name “Associa- 


tion of Juvenile Court Judges of America” 
so that judges from neighboring countries 
could be included if they desired to af- 
filiate. Membership fees of $1.00 were 
decided on, but each member present 
contributed a somewhat larger amount to 
help finance the Assocation for the first 
year. 


EMBLEM CHOSEN 


Later the same year, the emblem for 
the Association was chosen. This was 
adapted from the painting “Tomorrow” 
executed for the Cuyahoga County Juve- 
nile Court by John Csosz, C. S. A. one of 
Cleveland’s foremost artists. It symbolizes 
the services of the juvenile court in di- 
recting the lives of children toward better 
things. 

The first fully organized annual meet- 
ing of the new Assocation convened in 
Cleveland, July 29 and 30, 1938. The 
principal purpose of the meeting was to 
effect a permanent organization to re- 
place the temporary one formed the pre- 
vious year. By the end of 1937, forty-nine 
judges had returned their membership ap- 
plications and signified their approval of 
the constitution and by-laws. Although 
attendance was small at the opening meet- 
ing, the Executive Secretary reported a 
membership of 118 judges from 23 states 
and three provinces of Canada. Utah was 
the first state to enroll as a group under 
the leadership of Judge Rulon W. Clark 
(Sat Lake City). After some minor 
changes, the constitution and by-laws were 
ratified. Permanent officers elected in- 
cluded Judges Frank H. Bicek and Clark 
E. Higbee as vice-presidents, Judge John 
H. Lamneck, secretary, and Judge Lee L. 
Ottaway, treasurer. Subjects that received 
considerable discussion were the means 
of financing the organization and of in- 
creasing membership. 


An outstanding feature was the lunch- 
eon address by Attorney General Homer 
S. Cummings, who explained the Federal 
Delinquency Act. The meeting adopted 
resolutions recommending that the Civi- 
lian Conservation Corps camps be con- 
tinued as a permanent service to the 
youth of the nation and urging sponsors 
and broadcasters to refrain from present- 
ing programs in which crimes are drama- 
lized so as to incite or induce delinquent 
conduct on the part of susceptible youth- 
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ful listeners. Both of them received con- 
siderable publicity in the nation-wide 
press. 


WIDESPREAD REPRESENTATION 


The widespread geographical represen- 
tation of the judges in attendance and the 
intense enthusiasm shown were the out- 
standing features of the Second Annual 
Meeting in Buffalo, New York, in June 
1939. Membership then included seven 
judges exercising juvenile jurisdiction in 
Puerto Rico. 


The most important accomplishment of 
the Association during the year was the 
ruling of the Judge Advocate General of 
the Army liberalizing its interpretation of 
delinquency adjudications as these af- 
fected the enlistment of youths with juve- 
nile court records. This ruling was se- 
cured only after several months of con- 
ference and correspondence. Later the 
Navy Department announced that it also 
had liberalized its requirements. The 
text of the Army ruling was published in 
a News Bulletin of the Association and 
letters expressing appreciation of this 
service were received from many sources. 

One of the significant papers presented 
at the Buffalo Meeting was the one by 
Judge Leo J. Yehle (Syracuse, New 
York) on the subject “Discrimination 
Against Ex-delinquents in the C. C. C.” 
The address was followed by earnest dis- 
cussion and led to a resolution urging the 
modification of enrollment requir ts 


ent phases of court work and requesting 
available literature. Opinions, such as 
on the fingerprinting of juveniles, were 
also sought. Following the listing of the 
Assocation in the Social Work Year Book 
(Russell Sage Foundation) the number 
and variety of inquiries increased. This 
showed that there was a real demand for 
information and that the Association was 
looked to for leadership and advice. The 
volume of inquiries also indicated the 
need of a permanent secretary and the 
desirability of setting up committees to 
study certain phases of court activities 
and to make recommendations which the 
Assocation might adopt as statements of 
its policy. 


DR. REDL LECTURES 


Of the several notable speakers at the 
Annual Meeting in Grand Rapids in 1940, 
perhaps the one best remembered was Dr. 
Fritz Redl, lecturer at the University of 
Michigan and the University of Chicago. 
His subject was “Problems of Adoles- 
cence” and he pointed out that they were 
normal if they didn’t continue too long. 
In response to invitations, the meeting au- 
thorized the appointment of representa- 
tives to serve on the Crime Prevention 
Coordinating Committee of the Inter- 
state Commission on Crime, and on the 
N. P. A. Committee on Revision of the 
Standard Juvenile Court Law. A “Ques- 
tion Box” session was very popular and 
several topics received considerable dis- 





so that unjust discrimination would not 
be made against boys previously adjudi- 
cated as delinquents. The officers who 
had served for 1938 were re-elected but 
there were some changes in the executive 
committee. 

The proceedings of the 1939 Annual 
Meeting, and also those of subsequent 
years, were mimeographed and distrib- 
uted. In addition, the Executive Secre- 
tary Mr. Laird, had undertaken to pub- 
lish a “News Bulletin.” Begun in July, 
1938, it appeared at frequent intervals 
until 1941 and since then it has been is- 
sued when time and funds permitted. Re- 
quests for copies of the Proceedings be- 
gan coming in from libraries, colleges 
‘and agencies in the child welfare field. 
Communications were also coming to the 
association making inquiry about differ- 


€ . The Association adopted a six- 
point resolution defining “The Place, Pur- 
pose, and Function of the Juvenile Court” 
-hat was widely publicized and favorably 
received. 


Officers for 1940 presented by the nomi- 
nating committee and elected by acclama- 
tion included Judges Clark E. Higbee, 
Frank H. Bicek, and Ray G. Cowan (Kan- 
sas City, Missouri) as vice-presidents, and 
Judge Arlos J. Harbart (Clarksburg, W. 
Va.) as secretary. 


At the meeting in Boston in May 1941, 
the Association joined with the National 
Probation Assocation and others in com- 
memorating the 160th Anniversary of the 
work in probation of John Augustus, the 
first to serve as a volunteer probation of- 
ficer. The number of excellent papers 
presented and the extended discussions 
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which followed resulted in the best pro- 
gram in the Association’s history. The 
“Proceedings” distributed for that year 
set a mark which has not been surpassed. 
Our cooperation was sought by the 
American Law Assocation in a study on 
“Crime and Youth.” In appreciation of 
past services, a life membership was voted 
to Judge August Braun (Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin) who had retired from the juve- 
nile bench, to Judge Frank H. Bicek, and 
to myself. It was also voted to confer an 
associate membership for life to Mr. 
Laird, retiring executive secretary. Elec- 
ted at this meeting were Judge Lee L. 
Ottaway, president, and Judge Leo J. 
Yehle, secretary. 


NAME CHANGED IN 1942 


The total absence of formal papers and 
an exceptional amount of informal dis- 
cussion and fellowship distinguished the 
Fifth Annual Meeting in New Orleans in 
May, 1942. The key-note address, “Carry 
Through,” by the President, Judge Lee 
L. Ottaway, presented the thought that in 
troubled times we must keep in mind 
fundamental principles. Various aspects 
of the topic “Cooperation Between the 
Juvenile Court and Police Department” 
were presented and discussed. Another 
subject that received general discussion 
was the handling of the delinquent of low 
intelligence. At this meeting the name of 
the Association was changed to the Na- 
tional Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
and a new and shorter constitution and 
by-laws adopted. There was also a reso- 
lution to secure federal legisation con- 
cerning runaway juveniles from other 
states. Judges Paul W. Alexander (To- 
ledo, Ohio) and Michael J. Scott (St. 
Louis, Mo.) were elected as president and 
secretary respectively. 


A few days before the 1943 Annual 
Meeting was to convene, it, as well as 
other meetings, was cancelled on orders 
of the War Department. A program for 
the discussion of ten timely topics had 
been prepared. Five of the manuscripts 
that would have been delivered, were col- 
lected and published in an interesting 
28-page “Interim Proceedings” and later 
mailed to the members by the President, 
Judge Paul W. Alexander. The officers 
and members of the executive committee 


were automatically continued in office for 
another year. 


We were fortunate in being able to 
hold our Annual Meeting in Cleveland, 
Ohio, in May, 1944. This conference was 
voted by those present as surpassing, in 
attendance and in the interest and en- 
thusisam shown, the excellent meeting of 
1941. A spontaneous presentation and a 
freer offering of varied opinions from 
the floor on assigned subjects resulted 
from the fact that relatively few papers 
were prepared. One topic that received 
considerable discussion was “School- 
Court Relationships.” Many expressed a 
high degree of satisfaction with the ques- 
tion and discussion method and a feeling 
that they had greatly profited by the 
statements of experience and fact that this 
mode of procedure elicited. The Council 
had attained a membership of 350 and it 
was voted at this meeting to increase dues 
to $2.00. Unanimously elected were Judge 
Frank H. Bicek as president and Judge 
Rulon W. Clark as secretary and treas- 
urer. 


MEETINGS CANCELLED 


War-time restrictions again prohibited 
a meeting in 1945. A very fine program 
had been arranged for a meeting in Buf- 
falo in May, 1946, but at the last minute 
had to be cancelled due to travel uncer- 
tainties. Plans to hold a conference later 
in conjunction with the National Confer- 
ence of Juvenile Agencies and others at 
Detroit, Michigan failed because of insuf- 
ficent hotel space. A proposed meeting 
for November in Chicago, Illinois also 
had to be postponed. As a consequence 
the group of officers elected in 1944 con- 
tinued in office until the meeting in 1947. 
Upon the invitation of Attorney General 
Tom C. Clark, Judge Bicek and myself 
represented the Council at the National 
Conference on Prevention and Control of 
Juvenile Delinquency in November 1946. 


Attempts to arrange a meeting for early 
in 1947 were unsuccessful. Then, with 


only a short time for preparation, a con- 
ference was organized to meet in Chicago 
in June. In spite of the hurried prepara- 
tion and contrary to earlier fears over the 
three years of inactivity of the Council, 
the Chicago Conference was a great suc- 
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cess. One judge commented “I would 
not have missed it for anything—it was 
good and refreshing.” A paper presen- 
ted by Edward E. Schwartz, Director of 
Statistical Research, U. S. Children’s 
Bureau, on “Juvenile Court Statistics,” 
occasioned a resolution supporting Fed- 
eral and State collection of juvenile court 
statistics. Judge Emmett Perry (Birming- 
ham, Alabama) was elected to the presi- 
dency and Judge Ray Cowan was con- 
tinued as Secretary-Treasurer. Later in 
the year, Judge Walter H. Beckham 
(Miami, Florida) was chosen to fill the 
unexpired term of Judge Emmett Perry 
who had resigned as President. 


WORKSHOP AT ATLANTIC CITY 


The attractive program, designed as a 
“workshop conference,” presented at the 
Annual Meeting in 1948 in Atlantic City 
was well received. Eighteen topics were 
arranged for panel discussions and these 
forums on practical problems were led 
and participated in by member judges. 
Judge Thomas J. Croaff (Phoenix, Ari- 
zona) held the attention of the group 
when he informed it of a number of new 
and untried methods which he was using 
and which were apparently working very 
well. The question of whether or not 
juvenile courts should expand their jur- 
isdiction to include domestic relations 
was of such interest that a committee 
was appointed to study the matter. Sev- 
eral resolutions and two amendments to 
the Constitution were adopted. At the 
final session the following were among 
those elected: Judge Walter H. Beckham, 
president and Judge David A. Mimmo 
(Jersey City, New Jersey) Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the first juvenile court in the 
United States was celebrated at the An- 
nual Meeting in April, 1949, at Miami, 
Florida. I regret that I was unable to 
attend the sessions which extended over 
three days. They were held independently 
of other associations with which we had 
been customarily coordinating programs. 
It has been reported that there was an 
excellent attendance of approximately 75 
judges and a large number of new mem- 
bers have been added. Very extensive 
resolutions expressing the views of the 


judges on various public questions re- 
lated to our field were adopted by the 
group. Among the elected officers are 
Judge Gustav L. Schramm (Pittsburgh, 
Pa.) president, and Judge Victor B. 
Wylegala (Buffalo, New York), secretary. 
I am deeply appreciative of the gracious- 
ness of the National Council in electing 
me president emeritus. 


Surely all of you have found your as- 
sociations with other juvenile court 
judges congenial, interesting, informative 
and inspiring and I believe that most of 
us are firmly convinced of the potentiali- 
ties and possibilities of our National 
Council. The war years have no doubt 
taken their toll, and I think we will need 
to re-marshal our efforts into building our 
association into the influential instrument 
that it can be in furthering the service 
in which we are all engaged. 


NEEDS MEMBERSHIP 


To be successful, our Council needs the 
membership and support of a much larger 
group of juvenile court judges. To enlist 
that membership we will have to offer 
greater services and benefits and to reach 
those who find it impossible to attend the 
annual conferences. The most desirable 
and profitable way of gaining the interest 
of a membership is through the publica- 
tion of a periodical bulletin and the dis- 
tribution of helpful printed matter. The 
Juvenile Court Judges Journal, issued 
early in 1949 was most welcome, and it 
is most gratifying that our President, 
Judge Gustav L. Schramm, has undertaken 
the publication of a quarterly. 


The preparation, printing, and distribu- 
tion of a periodical, I believe, requires 
the employment of a permanent part-time 
executive secretary. Furthermore, a sec- 
retariat is needed to care for the Coun- 
cil’s records and files, as a permanent 
address for persons and agencies wishing 
to communicate with the Council, and as 
an aid in membership campaigns. Such 
duties have proven too burdensome for an 
unpaid volunteer. This however, leads to 
the need for more adequate finances than 
the association has been able to raise dur- 
ing the past. Judge Schramm deserves 
our commendation for obtaining a gener- 
ous grant to make possible this Quarterly, 
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however, the problem of finances will 
have to be solved within the Council. 

The National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges, in a comparatively short time, has 
contributed extensively to the welfare 
and prestige of the juvenile courts in ihe 
United States. Its member judges have 
had entrusted to them the readjustment 
of the delicate and intricate problems of 
child and family relationships and in ac- 
cepting their calling have dedicated them- 
selves to a profession comparable io those 
of the ministry and medicine. The Na- 
tional Conference on Prevention and Con- 
trol of Juvenile Delinquency appeals to 
us to “increase our services in the juve- 
nile court field, work cooperatively to 
develop standards, carry on research and 
make studies, and give consultation and 
information service.” It is imperative 
that the Council strive to better meet 
these obligations with the end that still 
greater services may be afforded the chil- 
dren and homes of America. 


COWAN RESIGNS FROM 
KANSAS CITY POST 


Judge Ray G. Cowan of Kansas, a 
vice president of the National Council 
of Juvenile Court Judges and former 
secretary-treasurer of the Council, has 
left the Juvenile Court Bench because 
of his health. Judge Cowan, now hear- 
ing civil cases only will be away from 
his juvenile court work for some time 
and has been succeeded by Judge 
James W. Broaddus, temporarily as- 
signed by the circuit court judges en 
banc in Kansas City. 

Judge Cowan said that it was the 
view of his doctors that Juvenile court 
work at this time would cause undue 
nervous strain. He has had a heavy 
schedule of interviews, meetings and 
speeches in connection with his office. 

He is 53 years of age, a veteran of 
World War I and first became a judge 
in Jackson County in November, 1933 
by appointment of Governor Guy 
Park. He was re-elected in 1934, 1938 
and 1944. Besides his juvenile court 
work, Judge Cowan handled divorce 
proceedings. 


PIONEER IN COURT 
STATISTICS, STUDY 





MAX 8. LAIRD 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Max 8S. Laird, Director of the Division 
of Research and Statistics, is rounding out 
his thirty-third year of service with the 
Juvenile Court. Prior to being Direc- 
tor, he had served as a probation officer 
and assistant chief probation officer. 
Twenty years ago when we were engaged 
in reorganizing the Court we realized 
that if the Juvenile Court was to know 
what it was accomplishing it was essen- 
that to have a division of research and 
statistics. In choosing a person io direct 
this department, it was desirable to have 
someone familiar with social work and 
especially trained in juvenile court work. 
We selected Mr. Laird as the one meeting 
these qualifications. When the Division 


was established in 1929 it was, as far as 
we know, the first one of its kind. 

Mr. Laird, after fully qualifying him- 
self by taking courses in research and 
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statistics, rapidly developed the Division 
into perhaps the most outstanding juve- 
nile court research department in the 
country. He has gathered what is prob- 
ably the most complete information in 
the United States on delinquency and 
juvenile court work, consisting of news- 
paper and magazine articles, speeches, 
pamphlets, books, reports, and charts. 
Because of his deep interest in and de- 
votion to his work, his prolific reading 
and research, and knowledge gained 
through experience, he perhaps knows as 
much about causes and treatment of de- 
linquency as any person in this field. 
Mr. Laird’s reports are widely known 
and respected throughout social work and 
juvenile court fields and are eagerly 
sought by courts and social agencies in 
England, France, Russia, British South 
Africa, Australia, India, Canada, China, 
Japan, Brazil, and Chile. He served as 
a member of the Statistics Committees of 
the Federal Children’s Bureau, the Ohio 
Juvenile Court Judges’ Assocation, and 
the State Department of Public Welfare. 
His reports have been used as texts in 
colleges and high schools and as source 
material in libraries. He helped organize 
the Ohio Association of Juvenile Court 
Judges and the National Association of 
Juvenile Court Judges and served as 
their Executive Secretary for many years. 


Mr. Laird’s avocational interests are 
chiefly in the field of child welfare as 
a volunteer with the Y. M. C. A. boys’ 
camps and boys’ clubs. 


Because of Mr. Laird’s pioneering he 
has made a singular contribution in the 
field of research and statistics to the com- 
munity and the nation. 


Judge Harry L. Eastman. 


PSYCHIATRY Vs. 
SANTA CLAUS 


By JUDGE W. S. CRISWELL, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 





At the recent meeting of the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges, in 
Miami, one of the speakers, an eminent 
Psychiatrist, asserted that the Santa Claus 
myth, or legend, or whatever you care to 
call it, was a destructive and deceitful 


thing which causes children to lose faith 
in their elders. 


I am one of those who respectfully dis- 
agree with his Psychiatric Eminence. My 
qualifications to have an opinion on this 
subject may he said to be threefold: 
first, I was once a child who believed in 
Santa Claus and did not suffer psychic 
trauma or loss of faith in my parents 
when I gradually came to know the 
“truth” about the jolly gentleman of the 
Reindeer; second, for nearly 10 years I 
lived in a Boys’ Home as a sort of sur- 
rogate papa to a family of some three 
dozen boys ranging in age from 6 to 16; 
third, I have been on the bench for 26 
years and have seen from 2000 to 3000 
children pass in review each year and in 
no case have recognized Santa Claus as 
an accessory before or after the fact or 
as one contributing to the delinquency 
of children. 


I have seen the faces of children glow 
and their eyes shine with happiness over 
this “make believe” person called Santa 
Claus. I have seen Santa add joy and 
brightness to all the tinsel and light of 
Christmas and the Christmas Tree and the 
whole festive season of Christmas. I have 
seen this, both as to the little folk who 
still “believe” in Santa and as to the so- 
phisticated older little folk who have 
“wised up” to the Santa Claus Myth. 


I think perhaps our more sober Broth- 
ers in Psychiatry have forgotten the de- 
lightful playfulness of children. “Let's 
pretend”; “Let’s make believe”; Let's 
play like”;—these are much used phrases 
in the language of childhood. 


WORLD OF MAKE BELIEVE 


Many of their most delightful playmates 
and associates are imaginary persons. 
And they “know” they are imaginary— 
and what fun they have in this world of 
make believe! 


I suppose, psychiatrically speaking, we 
should abolish, or nationally disinfect 
with a strong solution of psycho-analytic 
‘Kill Joy’ the fields of fancy and imagina- 
tion where children dream and play. 
Away with Red Riding Hood, and Jack 
and the Giant Killer, and all the offspring 
of Mother Goose—and above all, death to 
Santa Claus! For the children that are in 
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some measure mine, I crave the privilege 
of believing in these creatures of fancy, 
and the Fairies, the Old Woman who lived 
in a shoe—and even old Santa Claus him- 
self. 


Of course it may be more “psychiatric” 
to teach our children about the cavernous 
“unconscious”, and the residual bestiality 
of these depths; or about little Brother 
Oedipus who wants to kill his papa and 
marry his mama; or little Sister Electra 
who wants to kill her mama and marry 
her papa; or about the ego, ergo, the su- 
per censor, the libido, the lumbago, the 
id and the erg. 


But for me and mine, give us Good 
Old Santa Claus, and all his cohorts who 
bring fun and light in their wake. 


As a matter of fact, all psychiatrists do 
not take this advanced and salivated view 
of the Santa Claus matter. I know several 
of them personally. Aside from having 
a sort of far away and dazed look—prob- 
ably developed from trying to unscrew 
the unscrutable—they are nice persons. 


One has four or five little children and 
a wife. I am sure he is not full of homi- 
cidal ideas about Santa Claus. His wife 
and children would put an effective block 
on any such urge. 


Fifty-two years ago, before Dr. Freud 
and his fellowship had barged into the 
center of the psychological stage, this 
Santa Claus matter was raised and an- 
swered by an editorial in the New York 
Sun. I think it may appropriately con- 
clude my dissertation on the subject. 


“The Sun: 

Dear Editor—I am 8 years old. 
Some of my little friends say there is 
no Santa Claus. Papa says ‘If you 
see it in The Sun it’s So.’ Please tell 
me the truth, is there a Santa Claus? 

Virginia O'Hanlon.” 
115 W. 95th St. 


“Virginia, your little friends are wrong. 
They have been affected by the skepticism 
of a skeptical age. They do not believe 
except they see. They think that nothing 
can be which is not comprehensible by 
their littl minds. All minds, Virginia, 


whether they be men’s or children’s, are 


little. In this great universe of ours man 
is a mere insect, an ant, in his intellect, 
as compared with the boundless world 
about him, as measured by the intelli- 
gence capable of grasping the whole of 
truth and knowledge. 


“Yes, Virginia, there is a Santa Claus, 
He exists as certainly as love and generos- 
ity and devotion exist, and you know that 
they abound and give to your life its 
highest beauty and joy. Alas! how 
dreary would be the world if there were 
no Santa Claus! It would be as dreary 
as if there were no Virginias. There 
would be no childlike faith then, no 
poetry, no romance to make tolerable 
this existence. We should have no en- 
joyment, except in sense and sight. The 
eternal light with which childhood fills 
the world would be extinguished. 


“Not believe in Santa Claus! You might 
as well not believe in fairies! You 
might get your papa to hire men to watch 
in all the chimneys on Christmas Eve to 
catch Santa Claus, but even if they did 
not see Santa Claus coming down, what 
would that prove? Nobody sees Santa 
Claus, but that is no sign that there is no 
Santa Claus. The most real things in the 
world are those that neither children nor 
men can see. Did you ever see fairies 
dancing on the lawn? Of course not, but 
that’s no proof that they are not there. 
Nobody can conceive or imagine all the 
wonders there are unseen and unseeable 
in the world. 


“You tear apart the baby’s rattle and 
see what makes the noise inside, but there 
is a veil covering the unseen world which 
not the strongest man, nor even the united 
strength of all the strongest men that ever 
lived, could tear apart. Only faith, fancy, 
poetry, love, romance, can push aside that 
curtain and view and picture the supernal 
beauty and glory beyond. Is it all real? 
Ah, Virginia, in all this world there is 
nothing else real and abiding. 


“No Santa Claus! Thank God! he lives, 
and he lives forever. A thousand years 
from now, Virginia, nay, ten times ten 
thousand years from now, he will con- 
tinue to make glad the heart of child- 
hood.” 
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JUVENILE COURT 
AND SOCIAL WORK 


Writing in the July, 1949 issue of Child 
Welfare, Judge Victor B. Wylegala, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., in an article titled “Children’s 
Courts, An Effective Aid to Social Agen- 
cies” discusses the working relationship 
between juvenile courts and social agen- 
cies from the viewpoint of a sitting judge 
in Juvenile Court. 


“The modern children’s or juvenile 
court is natural and logical comple- 
ment of the new attitude and develop- 
ment of social work philosophy and prac- 
tices,” Judge Wylegala declared. “We no 
longer are satisfied to practice charity to 
the indigent and needy through poor 
laws in poor-houses or orphanages or by 
just giving cash for relief, but with im- 
proved and social welfare laws, we seek 
to apply social casework principles by 
trained social workers to help the indi- 
vidual learn how to help himself.” 


DEVELPOMENT FACED 


Judge Wylegala traced the development 
of juvenile courts, declaring that “Al- 
though the first act authorizing separate 
trials and procedures for children ac- 
cused of crimes was passed in the state 
of Illinois 50 years ago, the modern juve- 
nile court is a much younger institution. 
It took the state of Wyoming 45 of those 
50 years to pass a juvenile court law and 
to make true the statement that now every 
state has some type of law for dealing 
with juvenile delinquency. 


“The early laws followed no pattern, 
were limited to juvenile delinquency. 
This condition still prevails to a large 
extent. Except for a few states like 
Rhode Island and Connecticut, where 
full-time juvenile court judges serve all 
sections of the state and some of the 
larger counties, where judges serve ex- 
clusively juvenile courts, matters con- 
cerning children are handled by judges 
presiding also over courts whose occu- 
pation is hearing probate, divorce, civil 
or criminal matters. Juvenile cases are 
squeezed into crowded calendars and dis- 
patched as quickly as the small additional 
salary (as little as $500 per year) seems 
to warrant. 


“In the early 1920’s through the leader- 
ship of the National Probation Associa- 
tion, a model Juvenile Court Act was pre- 
pared, extending the powers of juvenile 
courts beyond juvenile delinquency to 
include practically all phases of the 
child’s life during minority. Many states 
have adopted its philosophy at least in 
part.” 

WHAT IS ANSWER? 

While Judge Wylegala believes that the 
difference in juvenile courts throughout 
the nation is more form than substance 
and he reminds his readers that there are 
many rural sections served by juvenile 
courts in which there are no social 
workers, he asked the question “What is 
the answer to the confusjon that exists? 
What, if any, is the remedy?” “The an- 
swer,” he believes, “lies in a better under- 
standing of the relationship between the 
court and the agencies with which it 
works and the manner in which the job 
must be done, and then providing social 
agencies with trained social workers who 
will know how, and when to use the court 
and how to provide the resources to ac- 
complish what the court orders.” 

Continuing, he defines the rights of 
children and then the differences be- 
tween private and public agencies in 
working with and preserving these rights. 

“In the American concept of individual 
rights, we must include the child as hav- 
ing certain definite inalienable rights 
which are inherent in him as a person. 
and are not dependent on the whims or 
desires of parents or guardians, or on a 
benevolent or paternalistic state. These 
rights come from his Creator; as clearly 
stated in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, 

“Every child has the inalienable right. 
first to good physical development of his 
body, the correction of faults or handi- 
caps caused by heredity, disease or acci- 
dent; second, to mental development or 
training in the use of intelligence to 
the highest point of his ability, and third 
to moral and spiritual development for 
service to his God, his country and his 
fellowmen. 

“More briefly, with apologies to the 
framers of the Scout Oath, every child 
has the inalienable right to grow up phy- 
sically strong, mentally alert and morally 
straight. 
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“Over the years, as our society grew 
more complex, it became evident that it 
should not be regulated by force of law 
alone. Numerous agencies were organ- 
ized to assist the individuals, as well us 
the family, in learning how to conform 
to society's laws and how better to en- 
joy the benefits and fruits of civilized 
living . . . . In America, following the 
principle that social work is most ef- 
fective when done on a voluntary basis, 
two types of social agencies were de- 
veloped, the private and the public. 


“The private social agency, serving in 
a field selected by itself, is limited only 
by its charter or certificate of incorpora- 
tion. It serves for as long as it wishes, 
those whom it selects from willing appli- 
cants. In other words, the service is 
voluntary on both the agency’s and the 
client’s part. The limits of the service 
are controlled by its resources. 


“The public agency serves in a field 
prescribed and limited by law. It must 
serve all who apply and who qualify for 
its service, as long as they wish to be 
served. In other words, the service is 
voluntary only on the part of the client. 
He must get the service as long as he 
qualifies and wants it; provided, of 
course, that appropriations make funds 
available. 


“The failure and expense of penal insti- 
tutions to achieve results in stopping 
crime, led to the establishment of a sepa- 
rate class of public agencies: parole and 
probation. In their casework they re- 
semble social agencies but their field 
of work, as well as their clients, is 
limited by the law, the court and the 
parole boards. 


“Because the children’s or juvenile 
court deals largely with social problems, 
it is frequently called a social agency 
but it differs materially from the private 
or public social agency. In the first 
place there is nothing public about it. 
The client seldom is willing to concede 
the need of its services. He must be 
brought in by legal process. When prop- 
erly before it, the court must hear and 
determine the issues involved within the 
powers and limit prescribed by law. 
The client must accept and conform to 
the judgment of the court for as long as 


the court continues its jurisdiction. The 
law setting up the court prescribes the 
subject matter that may be judged, 
the procedure (hot always clearly) to be 
followed, as well as the powers of the 
court. The client, if dissatisfied with the 
decision or dispositions, may, under sim- 
ple and inexpensive proceedings, have 
the case reviewed by the appellate court. 


“The private and public agencies, gen- 
erally, are set up to render all the serv- 
ices needed within their field. The court, 
on the other hand, not being functional, 
must depend entirely on the other agen- 
cies to provide the prescribed services. 
Except for such supervision in the child’s 
home, as it is able to provide through a 
Probation Service (which, by the way, is 
frequently not under the court’s direction, 
but is rendered through a juvenile divi- 
sion of a Probation Department) the 
court depends entirely on the social agen- 
cies of the community. No juvenile court 
can be better than the agencies which 
furnish the cases, facts and information 
on which it bases its judgment or to 
which it entrusts the execution of its 
orders. 


“Juvenile court procedures need not be 
overly technical or legalistic. Personally 
I believe there is a sound and fair middle 
course between the extremely socialized 
and legalistic procedures, which can as- 
sure to every individual before the court 
the protection of his every right. Surely, 
as long as the individual is not to be 
treated as a criminal, even when he com- 
mits serious criminal acts, he should be 
required to waive some of the technicali- 
ties and red tape of the criminal laws to 
assist in speeding his rehabilitation.” 


SHERIDAN NAMED 
NATIONAL AIDE 


The Children’s Bureau has had a long 
standing interest in the development of 
juvenile courts as well as the prevention, 
control, and treatment of delinquency. 
Some of the first studies made by the 
Children’s Bureau were in this field. 

In recent years the services of the 
Children’s Bureau in this area have been 
limited due to the need of meeting emer- 
gency programs and shortage of person- 
nel. As a step toward increasing these serv- 
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ices, the Social Service Division of the 
Children’s Bureau is now able to an- 
nounce that the vacancy in the position 
of consultant on juvenile delinquency has 
been filled by the appointment of Mr. 
William H. Sheridan. Mr. Sheridan is a 
graduate of the Western Reserve Uni- 
versity School of Applied Social Sciences 
where he specialized in child welfare. He 
also has an LL.B. degree from the Cleve- 
land Marshall School of Law and is a 
member of the Ohio State Bar. He came 
to the Bureau from long experience in 
the Cuyahoga County Juvenile Court, 
Cleveland, Ohio, where he was boys’ re- 
feree and more recently chief probation 
officer. 


Informational service through corres- 
pondence and consultation service in the 
field to individual courts, public welfare 
departments as well as other groups inter- 
ested in delinquency will be offered to 
the extent that available time and travel 
funds make possible. 


Efforts will be made to study some of 
the problems with which courts are con- 
fronted, and to collect and distribute 
information which would be helpful. 


Inquiries for Mr. Sheridan should be 
addressed to Mr. William H. Sheridan, 
consultant on Juvenile Delinquency, So- 
cial Service Division, Children’s Bureau, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. 
Cc. 





ABOUT JUVENILE 
COURT JUDGES 


From Columbia, S. C. comes word that 
Hon. John T. Sloan has been appointed 
judge of the Juvenile-Domestic Relations 
Court of the County of Richland for an- 
other term of five years. The appoint- 
ment was made by Governor J. Strom 
Thurmond. 

0—o—o 
Annual report of the Boys’ Home 

Association of Jacksonville, Fla., car- 

ries a tribute to the memory of James 

C. Lanier by Judge Walter S. Criss- 

well. Mr. Lanier died January 20, 

1949 and was one of the benefactors 

of the Boys’ Home Association as 


well as a very special friend of chil- 
dren. 
o—o—o 

Judge Philip B. Gilliam, Denver, who 
was re-elected last year with the highest 
vote given to any office holder in Denver, 
has been honored by several groups dur- 
ing the last 12 months. 


The Colorado Consistory conferred the 
Knight Commander Court of Honor for 
1948 upon him; in 1949 he was awarded 
the Legion of Honor by the Denver De- 
Molay; the Silver Beaver Award, highest 
award in Boy Scouting, was bestowed up- 
on him and he was given an honorary 
life membership in the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. 





JUDGE PHILIP B. GILLIAM 


A bill, sponsored by Judge Robert 
Jerome Dunne of Chicago, know as 
the Family Court Act in Illinois, has 
been signed by the governor and now 
is law. The bill gives to the Juvenile 
Court jurisdiction over parents and 
third parties who contribute to the 
delinquency of minors. 


o—o—o 

Judge Paul W. Alexander of Toledo 
soon will appear again in a national 
magazine as author of an important paper 
on family and child problems. His next 
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literary contribution will be published in 
the Ladies Home Journal. At the recent 
Cleveland convention of the National 
Probation and Parole Association, Judge 
Alexander discussed “Mishandling 
Mangled Marriages,” a paper which also 
has appeared in national magazines. 

Here Judge Alexander points out the 
fallacy that prevails at the time of divorce 
that a divorce means a broken home. Be- 
fore there is a divorce, there is a broken 
home, he argues. 


Declaring that he is a faintly glorified 
public mortician and has presided over 
the final obsequies of more than 20,000 
dead marriages, Judge Alexander urged 
that the procedure of diagnosis and 
therapy replace the present divorce sys- 
tem with the creation of a new Family 
Court, staffed with highly trained special- 
ists, to give professional case work as- 
sistance to unhappy spouses. 

o—o—o 

Judge G. Bowden Hunt, of Bartow, 
Fla., youngest Florida Juvenile Court 
judge in the youngest Juvenile Court 
in Florida, Polk County, has com- 
pleted an interesting survey in which 
5200 "teen agers, including boys and 
girls in the state industrial schools, 
church groups and public schools 
were asked their views on contribut- 
ing factors and causes of delinquency. 
The results offered no panaceas but 
“interesting food for thought,” he re- 
ports. At the present time, so that 
more first hand knowledge may be 
obtained regarding youth problems, 
he is in the process of contacting 
leaders in 80 different countries, from 
China to Scotland, regarding informa- 
tion as to the problem of youthful 
court cases, how they are handled, 
what is the primary cause and what 
course of treatment seems to obtain 
the best results. 

In an effort to obtain more help for 
the problems of young people, Judge 
Hunt is now serving (without com- 
pensation) as executive director of 
Polk County’s newly organized Child 
Guidance Center. 


Judge Hunt was appointed in 1945 
to fill the unexpired part of the 
Court’s first four year term when 


W. F. Bevis resigned. Since that time 
he has been reappointed. 


o—o—o 


Judge Paul A. Martineau of 
Corpus Christi was chairman of a 
committee of judges, attorneys and 
probation officers named at a meeting 
called by the League of Women Vot- 
ers of Texas to draft a bill “for the 
purpose of furthering the welfare of 
the children of Texas . . . to be pre- 
sented to the next Legislature.” 


Other members of the committee 
included Judge W. R. Blalock, Edin- 
burg, Tex., W. Jay Johnson, San An- 
tonio, L. Hamilton Lowe, Austin, and 
W. E. Robertson. He is the chief 
probation officer of Houston. 


The bill, now law, having been 
signed by Governor Jester on June 
13, 1949, requires that. in counties 
having two or more district courts 
civic and/or criminal that the Juve- 
nile boards (or district and county 
judges if there be no juvenile boards 
in those counties) shall designate one 
of such district courts the juvenile 
court for that county; that such 
district courts so designated, shall 
give “preference to cases of annul- 
ment, divorce, dependency, neglect, 
support, custody, adoption and con- 
tempt proceedings growing out of or 
ancillary to such cases”; that “all 
such designations may be changed 
from time to time” so that the busi- 
ness of the Juvenile Court may 
go on in the absence of the designated 
juvenile judge “for the convenience 
of the people and the welfare of 
minors” and that the “jurisdiction, 
powers and duties thus conferred up- 
on the established courts hereunder 
are superadded jurisdictions, powers 
and duties.” 


o—o—0o 


When Judge Chris Barnette was ap- 
pointed judge for Caddo Parish, Shreve- 
port, La. he was named to fill the unex- 
pired term of his father, who preceded 
him on the bench. Since then he has 
been elected twice, the last time without 
opposition. In November 1946 he was 
appointed chairman of the Juvenile Court 
commission for the state of Louisiana by 
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the Governor and is still serving in that 
capacity, having been reappointed by 
Governor Long. 


o—o—0o 


Judge Francis J. McCabe, chief judge 
of the State of Rhode Island and Provi- 
dence Plantations Juvenile Court, ex- 
plains the Rhode Island Juvenile Court 
program, which has operated since July 
1, 1944 on a state wide basis, in the Rhode 
Island Welfare Magazine. Detailed de- 
scription of this court will appear in a 
subsequent issue of the Juvenile Court 
Judges Journal with Judge McCabe writ- 
ing the article. Rhode Island’s Juvenile 
Court follows closely the uniform Juve- 
nile Court Act. 


o—o—o 


Governor Frank J. Lausche has ap- 
pointed an Ohio Commission on Chil- 
dren and Youth in accordance with 
the suggestion of The National Com- 
mission looking towards the 1950 
White House Conference. On the 
125 member commission he has ap- 
pointed Judge Raymond P. Smith of 
Lima as chairman, Judge Joseph E. 
Lady of Kenton, Judge Paul W. 
Alexander of Toledo and Judge 
Frank C. Bowers of Urbana. J. Gor- 
don Crowe, formerly educational di- 
rector of the New York Youth Com- 
mission was chosen as executive sec- 
retary. 


CHUTE TALKS OF 
JUVENILE COURT 


Commemorating the fiftieth anniversary 
of the establishment in Chicago of the 
first juvenile court in 1899, a luncheon 
was held in the grand ballroom of the 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland, on June 10, 1949. 
This was part of the forty-second annual 
conference of the National Probation and 
Parole Association and was attended by 
many juvenile court judges, probation and 
parole officers from all parts of the Uni- 
ted States and Canada. 

Judge Charles W. Hoffman, who has 
served continuously in the Juvenile and 
Domestic Relations Court of Cincinnati 
since 1914, and who is the oldest juvenile 
court judge in point of service in the 
country, presided. He introduced the 





leading judges and others seated at the 
speakers’ table. 


Messages were read from a number of 
pioneers, expressing regret at their in- 
ability to be present and sending their 
felicitations for the occasion. Among 
them were the Hon. James Hoge Ricks of 
Richmond, Virginia, second oldest juve- 
venile court judge in point of service in 
the larger courts, the Hon. Edward S. 
Waite who was for many years judge of 
the Juvenile Court of Minneapolis, the 
Hon. Mary M. Bartelme, former first 
woman referee and afterwards judge of 
the Juvenile Court of Chicago, Mrs. 
Louise Koven Bowen of Chicago, who 
wrote interestingly of her early struggles 
in securing the first salaries of the pro- 
bation officers and establishing the first 
detention home in Chicago, Mrs. William 
F. Dummer, who sponsored the first juve- 
nile court clinic in Chicago, and the 
Hon. Robert J. Dunne, present judge of 
the Chicago Juvenile Court. 


JUDGE HOFFMAN SPEAKER 


Judge Hoffman spoke of the early his- 
tory of the Juvenile court movement. He 
mentioned the conflicting conceptions as 
to the court’s purposes and the difficulties 
encountered in separating the work of the 
court from criminal procedures. The 
juvenile court is still misunderstood by 
many persons. It is therefore incumbent 
upon us all to continue to work for its 
development, especially improvement in 
staff and facilities. 


Judge Hoffman then presented Charles 
L. Chute, vice president of the National 
Probation and Parole Association, as the 
speaker. He mentioned his long and in- 
timate association with Mr. Chute in work 
for the improvement of juvenile courts 
and in the development of the work of 
the National Probation and Parole Asso- 
ciation. 


Mr. Chute, who last year completed 
thirty-three years as executive director of 
the National Probation and Parole Asso- 
ciation, spoke on “The Development of 
Juvenile Courts in America.” He said, 
“Among all the social and humanitarian 
advances of the past century—the century 
of the common man,—perhaps none has 
contributed more to the welfare of chil- 
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dren and families than has the establish- 
ment and development of the juvenile 
court. It revolutionized the treatment of 
delinquent and neglected children and led 


to the passage of similar laws throughout - 


the world.” 


CHICAGO COURT HISTORY 


Mr. Chute described the early history 
of the Chicago Juvenile Court, in the es- 
tablishment of which the social agencies, 
civic organizations and the Chicago Bar 
Association cooperated. Based on equity 
procedure, the court’s purpose is to treat 
children not as criminals but as wards of 
the state, to receive the care that they 
should have received from their parents. 
The Chicago experiment developed with 
amazing rapidity not only throughout this 
country but in Europe as well. Today 
every state has a juvenile court law, but 
as yet many cities and most rural areas 
are umnserved. Too many children 
throughout the country are still being 
tried as criminals. At least 30,000 chil- 
dren each year are being sent to jails and 
prisons. 


Although the National Probation and 
Parole Association prepared a standard 
juvenile court act in 1925, urging ex- 
clusive jurisdiction in all children’s 
cases up to the age of 18, a majority of 
the states, although they have attained 
the 18-year standard, have not given the 
court exclusive jurisdiction with respect 
to some of the more serious offenses. 
While probation and clinical services 
for the courts have greatly increased in 
recent years, many of them still have in- 
adequate staffs. 


Mr. Chute spoke on recent encourag- 
ing developments, among them: a de- 
crease in the number of juvenile delin- 
quents coming before the courts since 
the end of the war, amounting to more 
than 25%; extension of jurisdiction to 
many courts to deal with parents and 
other adults contributing to delinquency 
and neglect; the recent movement for 
establishing state-wide state-administered 
juvenile courts, — already successfully 
developed in three states. 


In conclusion, Mr. Chute stated: “Like 
all reforms, the juvenile court was de- 
veloped by pioneers before the general 


public had grasped its significance or 
was prepared to accept its implications. 
There are still too many who are not 
ready to do so today, and that is prob- 
ably the main reason why we have not 
yet realized the ideals of the founders. 
But progress in this field has been con- 
tinuous, if sometimes a little slow, and 
the future is indeed promising.” 





(Continued from Page 4) 


to 1944 inclusive, he is a member of the 
Board of Directors of the National Pro- 
bation and Parole Association; a vice 
president and member of the Board of 
the National Conference of Juvenile Agen- 
cies from 1939 to 1944; and, presently is 
on the Executive Committee of the Ohio 
Association of Juvenile Court Judges. In 
1948, he was named a delegate of the 
American Bar Association to the Nation- 
al Conference on Family Life and last 
year was appointed chairman of the 
American Bar Association’s special com- 
mittee on Marriage and Divorce Laws 
and Family Courts. Judge Alexander is 
a contributor on juvenile delinquency and 
divorce to national magazines. 
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given to various geographical 
areas of the state so that rural 
and urban areas have propor- 
tionate representation. 


3. That the terms of the Commis- 
sion members be staggered and 
for a fixed number of years, thus 
insuring that the Commission 
will not be changed with chang- 
ing state administrations. 


4. That Commission members serve 

without pay, except for actual ex- 
penses incurred. Ample pro- 
vision should be made for the 
employment of an Executive Sec- 
retary and such clerical assistants 
as may be necessary. 
Care should be taken that the 
Commission not be a money- 
making project through which 
political obligations can be satis- 
fied. 
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The Commission should name its 
own officers, except that the Gov- 
ernor might appoint the first or 
temporary Chairman for the pur- 
pose of organization. 


The Commission should be cre- 
ated by the Legislature and its 
duties spelled out as specifically 
as possible. 

The act of the Legislature should 
be a sort of mandate to perform 
a specific function, however, also 


granting some rather’ general 
functions. A non-political Com- 
mission as above _ suggested, 


should have the confidence of its 
State Legislature, the Governor 
and the public. Having this con- 
fidence it could then be a power- 
ful agent in the enactment of 
laws for the improvement of the 
Juvenile Courts and for the pro- 
tection of child welfare in gen- 
eral. The majority of the repre- 
sentatives in our state legisla- 
tures know very little about such 
subjects and are willing to fol- 
low the recommendations of per- 
sons who have made special 
studies, if they have confidence 
in them. 


That the Commission have no ad- 
ministrative functions whatever. 
A Commission having adminis- 
trative functions cannot avoid in- 
volvement in political issues. Hi 
there is some administrative func- 
tion necessary to carry out the 
program of a State, it should be 
in some other agency than the 
one which acts in an advisory 
capacity to the Legislature. It is 
much less likely that the Legisla- 
ture will follow the advice of an 
agency which stands in position 
to benefit by the advice given. 
even though it be a thoroughly 
justifiable benefit. 


The Commission should be an 
advisory body, specifically charg- 
ed with the duty to study the 
laws of its own and other states 
affecting Juvenile Courts, juve- 
nile institutions and laws affect- 


10. 


ul. 


ing child welfare in general. It 
should be directed by law to con- 
fer with similar Commissions in 
other states to work toward uni- 
formity in the laws. 


That it also act as a coordinating 
agency to get the most out of all 
existing institutions and _facili- 
ties, public and private, in the 
field of child or youth service. 


It should be required by law to 
report to the Governor or the 
Legislature or both, either an- 
nually or at the regular sessions 
of the State Legislature, its find- 
ings and recommendations for 
legislative action, and such other 
things as may be pertinent. 

It might be well for this report 
to be made some time in advance 
of the meeting of the Legislature 
in order that the recommenda- 
tions might be included in the 
Legislative program. 


There should be a Legislative 
Adviser from each branch of the 
Legislature to serve the Commis- 
sion. 

There would be no particular ob- 
jection to Legislators being mem- 
bers of the Commission, but 
they should have some other 
qualification than legislative 
members only. As advisers they 
have fulf opportunity to assist in 
drafting proposed legislation in 
harmony with their personal 
views. 

The principal advantage in having 
legislative advisers from each 
branch of the Legislature is that 
the Commission will have on the 
floor of each Chamber a person 
who understands the reasons and 
objectives of every section of the 
proposed law and can interpret 
and clarify any part of the bill 
that may be questioned. 

An adviser in each Chamber can 
steer a bill through the Legisla- 
tive channels and keep it out of 
pigeon holes, thus insuring the 
most favorable chances of pass- 
age. 
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JUVENILE COURT DEVELOPMENT 


The afternoon session of the first day 
of the Convention was devoted, for the 
most part, to discussions of the develop- 
ment of the Juvenile courts through the 
past half century, conducted by such 
able leaders as Honorable Judge Robert 
J. Dunn of Chicago, Illinois, Mr. Charles 
L. Chute, Vice-President, National 
Probation and Parole Association of New 
York, Honorable Judge J. H. Ricks, 
Richmond, Virginia, who was the oldest 
judge from the standpoint of service at- 
tending the Convention. 


Although the discussions for the most 
part consisted of reminiscence, it is sig- 
nificant that throughout the forty-eight 
states, juvenile courts have been estab- 
lished during the past fifty years headed 
by men and women who were elected or 
appointed to their respective capacities; 
that irrespective of their political faith 
or alliance, the welfare of the child has 
forever remained paramount. The con- 
scientious spirit, interest and concern on 
the part of these judges, in cooperation 
with other individuals and agencies, has 
made possible the steady growth and 
worthwhile ‘development of the most im- 
portant phase of the judiciary system in 
this country. Little evidence can be 
found in the experience of juvenile court 
jurisdiction that would not substantiate 
the fact that juvenile courts have been 
and are truly courts of human relations 
with a heart and soul. Realizing the ac- 
complishments of the past half century 
in the juvenile courts, those concerned 
should feel considerable selfish pride for 
any contribution which they, individually 
and collectively, had been able to make. 
However, all recognized that much work 
yet need be done. This phase of the pro- 
gram was ably discussed by Honorable 
Judge Paul Alexander of Toledo, Ohio. 
For the most part new legislation and 
amendments must originate in their re- 
spective states and naturally will be tem- 
pered by existing needs and the enthu- 
siasm of those manifesting the interest. 

Following the discussion lead by Hon- 
orable Judge Frank Eaton of Huntington, 
West Virginia, all judges and their wives 
enjoyed a complimentary boat ride, as 
guests of the Dade County Bar Associa- 
tion, in Biscayne Bay. This extra-curri- 


cular activity was one of the most enjoy- 
able of the entire convention and again 
thanks and appreciation should be ex- 
tended to Judge Walter H. Beckham, 
Mrs. Beckham and their friends who 
joined in making this pleasure possible. 
SECOND DAY— 
TUESDAY, APRIL 26, 1949 

The Tuesday morning session of the 
Convention, with Honorable Judge Chris 
Barnette, Vice-President, of Shreveport, 
Louisiana, presiding, opened with an 
excellent discussion by Mr. W. A. Sheri- 
dan, Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. 
C. (formerly Chief Probation Officer, 
Cleveland, Ohio Juvenile Court) wherein 
he outlined a four point program, “Fol- 
lowing Through with the Juvenile’s Case 
from the First Contact.” Such program 
briefly outlined as follows: 

1. Investigation: 

a. Need for intake as a separate 
department. 

b. Follow through with family 
and child during investigation. 

2. Presentation: : 

a. Absolute honesty in the pre- 
sentation of facts. 

There should be no exaggera- 
tion of facts nor personal inter- 
pretation of those presenting 
the same. 

3. Follow-Up: 

a. Desirability of maintaining 
current and frequent contacts 
with the child. 

b. Desirability of regular reports 
by the child during probation 
period. 

4. Others: 

a. Solicitation of other commun- 
ity agencies for child’s partici- 
pation. 

b. Constant observation of the 
child’s environment and asso- 
ciations. 

DR. LeDREW SPEAKS 

Next was an address by Dr. Francis 
LeDrew, of Miami, Florida, formerly 
with the Boston Juvenile Court and Sen- 
ior Psychiatrist, Boston State Hospital, 
on the subject “Use of Medical and Psy- 
chiatric Treatment in Dealing with Juve- 
niles.” Dr. LeDrew very ably confirmed 
belief of many judges concerning the 
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value of psychiatric examination and 
treatment of youngsters. Although in its 
early stages, facilities for treating mental- 
ly disturbed youngsters are becoming a 
recognized must from the standpoint of 
needs of juvenile courts. Dr. LeDrew 
pointed out the numerous causes of men- 
tal illness in children and the resulting 
effects, including the inherited defects, 
brain damage, accidents and the tremen- 
dous factor of environment upon the 
mind of the youngsters, particularly those 
under the guidance of neurotic and psy- 
cho-neurotic parents. In addition to this 
he stressed the importance of early diag- 
nosis and examination together with the 
value of early treatment particularly in 
youngsters between the ages of six to 
fifteen. 


More information about the same field 
was gained from a splendid address by 
Dr. Jess Spirer, University of Miami, 
formerly psychologist Western State Peni- 
tentiary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on the 
subject “What the Psychologists can Con- 
tribute to the Juvenile Courts.” Stressing 
the importance of the judges’ position 
with respect to handling youngsters Dr. 
Spirer urged all judges to attempt first 
to understand the child, his personality, 
needs, motives and desires. He likewise 
stressed the importance of therapy and 
the desirability of having a psychological 
study made of youngsters, including rec- 
ommendations (more or less a prescrip- 
tion) as to what procedure should be fol- 
lowed by the courts in dealing with the 
youngster and planning his future both 
during and after probationary periods. 


DEALING WITH PARENTS 

Judge George W. Smyth, Vice-Presi- 

dent, National Probation and Parole As- 
sociation, White Plains, New York, gave 
an able discussion on the subject “Deal- 
ing with the Parents in Connection with 
Juvenile Court Cases.” Judge Smyth 
stressed the importance of: 

1. Using the authority and powers of 
juvenile court as an aid in secur- 
ing the execution of proper com- 
plaints. ; 

2. The need of guidance rather than 
threats. 

3. Desirability of increased efficiency 
of probation service. 


4. Value of college and service train- 
ing for probation officers. 


Recognizing, as all of us know Judge 
Smyth does, the variance between cases 
involving parents, he stressed the need 
of first seeking the cooperation of par- 
ents before exercising drastic authority 
which might well make it impossible to 
secure the help and assistance of parents 
in the best interests of the child. 


JUDGE GILLIAM TELLS 
PROCEDURE 


Honorable Judge Philip B. Gilliam, 
Denver, Colorado, gave some excellent 
suggestions to new judges relative to con- 
ducting juvenile court hearings and the 
handling of juvenile court cases. Judge 
Gilliam spoke from a vast resource of 
experience and is eminently qualified on 
the basis of results which have been ob- 
tained in his court. He stressed the im- 
portance and value of emphasizing the 
good in youngsters rather than the bad; 
also, the importance of semi-formal hear- 
ings wherein the confidence of the young- 
ster can be obtained where it might be 
lost or destroyed through cold and for- 
mal court proceedings. 


The general discussion concluding the 
morning session was conducted under the 
guidance and direction of Honorable 
Judge W. W. Woolfalk of Atlanta, 


Georgia. 


CHILDREN’S HOME VISITED 


Another main feature of the Conven- 
tion arranged for the entertainment and 
enjoyment of all, through the excellent 
planning of Judge Walter H. Beckham, 
was a luncheon at noon in the Dade 
County Children’s Home which stands as 
a living compliment to the Dade County 
Juvenile Court. This children’s home is 
sO magnificent in its scope of activities 
that it appeared almost as a fantastic 
dream to many of the judges whose juris- 
diction is completely lacking in such 
facilities. After observing the treatment 
of the children in the home and the ac- 
commodations which they enjoy, it is 
easy to understand why great numbers of 
them have preferred the home to that of 
their parents. (Further mention will be 
made of this home in another section of 
this summary.) 
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The afternoon session convened 
promptly at 2:30 with an excellent ad- 
dress by Captain J. H. Landeau, Salva- 
tion Army of Kansas City, Missouri on 
the subject “Religion and the Juvenile 
Court.” Captain Landeau’s address was 
one of the highlights of the Convention 
and, to do justice to his masterful presen- 
tation of the subject, it is deemed ad- 
visable to quote directly from him as 
follows: 


“Now we're quite agreed and we teach 
in our schools that the students of today 
are the citizens of tomorrow. We further 
agree and teach in our Churches that 
the youth of today is the Church of to- 
morrow. We are compelled, then, to fur- 
ther agree that the juvenile delinquents 
of today are the criminals of tomorrow, 
unless a change takes place in their lives. 
My address is not concerned with 
whether or not delinquency is on the in- 
crease—you know the situations in your 
own courts, but the American People are 
faced with two statements that are im- 
pressing them with the dire need of do- 
ing something! J. Edgar Hoover said: 
“We have just concluded wars against 
criminal armies; we must now war 
against an army of criminals!” A further 
statement that should impress us is one 
made last August at the Congress of 
Corrections, to which the Salvation Army 
had some twenty-five delegates, I among 
them, that our prison population is in- 
creasing 7 times faster than our national 
population, and we have just reached an 
all time high of 147,000,000 persons in 
the U. S. A.! 

“IT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO LEGISLATE 
MORALITY. WE CANNOT MAKE 
PEOPLE GOOD BY PASSING LAWS 
ALONE! Goodness cannot be imposed 
from without — it must come from with- 
in, emanating from a desire to be “good.” 
The very foundation of Christianity is 
expressed in that there is no goodness of 
our own, only the goodness that comes 


from God. 


“More and more, the Juvenile Courts 
are being recognized as legal sanctioning 
for dealing with each child on an individ- 
ual basis. Furthermore, it is an increas- 
ing awareness that the Juvenile Court is 
not only concerned with punishment, re- 
habilitation, but more and more with 


prevention as well. Whether or not this 
is a fair responsibility to place upon the 
Juvenile Court is not questioned here. 
The fact is, like it or not, the Juvenile 
Court Judge and his staff are expected 
to know the answers to prevention as 
well as punishment. 

“It has been felt for a long time that no 
Juvenile Court Program would be com- 
plete without a religious and spiritual 
approach to the problems of the individ- 
ual youth. Attention must be given to 
moral and spiritual values just as atten- 
tion is given to physical needs or social 
environment or mental and emotional 
stability.” 

FAMILY, SCHOOL AND COURT 


Dr. Herbert Hartz of the Florida State 
University discussed the subject “The 
Family, the School and the Juvenile 
Court,” stressing the need of Juvenile 
Courts and the personnel to manifest a 
genuine interest in each child’s problem 
and to be absolutely sincere with all 
children. Every child, Dr. Hartz stated, 
should be able to express his feeling and 
emotion without being afraid of censor- 
ship or blame. In addition to this every- 
thing possible should be done by the 
Court and school, as well as the home to 
instill self respect within each child. Dr. 
Hartz ably dramatized the importance of 
a close working relationship between 
three environmental influences in a 
child’s life, namely, the home, school 
and the Court. 

WELFARE AND THE COURT 


The relationship of welfare agencies 
and the juvenile courts was discussed by 
Dr. H. D. Williams, Director, Pinellas 
County Juvenile Welfare Board, formerly 
Superintendent New York State Training 
School for Boys. Dr. Williams expressed 
the need and value of planning the pro- 
posed training for a child before place- 
ment in a foster home. Also, the advis- 
ability of setting up some agency which 
has the ability and can accept the respon- 
sibilities of actual care of the child and 
thus relieve the courts of that responsi- 
bility, especially those children who have 
handicaps of one sort or another. He 


urged the Court to make adequate pro- 
vision for health care, either through the 
courts themselves or some other avail- 
able agency. Dr. Williams further alleged 
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that “most delinquents come from poor 
homes and environmental living condi- 
tions.” It is not known just what Dr. 
Williams meant by poor homes, but if he 
had reference to the economic conditions 
of the home, a number of judges would 
rather disagree with such accusation. 
Also, any judge would question the wis- 
dom of his contention that “cases of de- 
pendency and neglect should be removed 
from the court and the responsibility 
therefore assumed by other agencies.” 


COURT AND TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Mr. Arthur G. Dozier discussed the 
subject. “Cross-Relationship Between 
State Training Schools and Juvenile 
Courts,” wherein he emphasized the im- 
portance and need for conditioning a 
child and the child’s family prior to his 
entry in training school; also, the need 
for the training school to inaugurate a 
program, as soon as the child enters, to 
prepare said child for his eventual return 
to society. He further stated that “the 
judge and court staff could render a 
great service to youngsters who have 
been committed to training schools by 
maintaining contact with these young- 
sters while they are at the school and to 
help plan for their return.” Judges and 
courts generally are perhaps guilty of 
this laxity more than any other. Too 
many judges and probation officers take 
the easy way out and have a tendency to 
forget children once they are committed 
to training and industrial schools. It 
would be well for every court to re- 
appraise its efforts in this regard and 
re-inaugurate this valuable service pro- 
gram. Mr. Dozier stated “we are cogniz- 
ant of the ever present conflict which ex- 
ists in the judges’ mind to do with the 
child as he would personally like to do 
or to do that which public opinion would 
have him do.” It is not known what basis 
Mr. Dozier may have for such a state- 
ment, but if there is any judge dealing 
with children, who is troubled with such 
conflicting emotions in making his de- 
cisions, he should resign at once, as he 
is not fit to serve as a juvenile court 
judge. 


LIVELY DISCUSSIONS 
Following a lively discussion period, 
with the Honorable Judge Libby Sachar, 


Plainville, New Jersey as moderator, the 
Convention adjourned until eight P. M. 
at which time all judges and their wives 
attended the annual banquet in the Ter- 
race Dining Room of the McAllister 
Hotel. After enjoying a very delicious 
meal served in the finest of Florida style 
with exquisite table decorations of tropi- 
cal plants and fruits arranged by the 
gracious Clara Beckham, Honorable Wal- 
ter H. Beckham delivered one of the 
finest messages that the Association mem- 
bers have ever been privileged to hear. 
The principal speaker for the evening was 
the Honorable L. F. Chapman, Superin- 
tendent, Florida State Prison. Although 
Mr. Chapman had been preceded during 
the Convention by more good speakers 
than Florida has mosquitoes, his oratori- 
cal ability was nothing short of a rare 
treat to his listeners. His address was 
exceptionally well prepared, timely and 
of tremendous interest to the judges and 
guests alike. An added feature of the 
banquet program was the music furnished 
by talented youngsters and glee club made 
up of children in the Dade County Chil- 
dren’s Home. The Superintendent af the 
home, who was the musical director, is 
justly entitled to tremendous praise for 
her efforts in developing the interest and 
talents of the children under her super- 
vision. 


THIRD DAY 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27, 1949 


Convention re-eonvened in general ses- 
sion on the third and last day of the con- 
vention with the Honorable W. S. Cris- 
well of Jacksonville, Florida, presiding. 

Problems and needs of the ex-officio or 
part-time juvenile court judge were dis- 
cussed after the introduction of various 
county and ex-officio judges, including 
County Judge James C. Gwynn, President 
of the Florida County Judges Association, 
Tallahasee, Florida, Judge Vassar Carlton, 
Titusville, Florida, and Judge Richard F. 
Robbins, West Palm Beach, Florida, by 
Judge Bowden Hunt, President, Florida 
Juvenile Court Judges Association. 

Although the ex-officio or part-time 
judges do not presume to be so closely 
associated with the juvenile court as the 
full time judge, they nevertheless experi- 
ence some of the same problems as are 
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found in any other court. It goes with- 
out saving that they individually and col- 
lectively recognize the full importance of 
and execute, without fear or favor, their 
responsibilities. If the judges who ap- 
peared on this program are a sample of 
the ex-officio or part-time judge, we are 
satisfied that the children’s courts are in 
good hands. 


LADY JUDGES INTRODUCED 

Honorable Judge Mattie Farmer of 
Orlando, Florida, introduced the lady 
judges in attendance at the Convention 
and maintained her well known reputa- 
tion for vivaciousness. Her remarks dur- 
ing the morning session were most in- 
teresting. Judge Farmer has been of tre- 
mendous assistance in furthering the 
growth and effectiveness of the Juvenile 
Court Judges Association. In addition to 
the invaluable service which she rendered 
at this Convention in the numerous com- 
mittee assignments, all those in attend- 
ance were indeed grateful to her for sup- 
plying the orange juice. We were never 
quite certain whether her county pro- 
duces all the oranges in Florida or 
whether it just grows the larger ones. Be 
that as it may, this valuable and refresh- 
ing contribution to the Convention was 
indeed appreciated. 


STATE PRESIDENTS 

Honorable Judge J. E. Lady, President, 
Ohio Juvenile Court Judges Association, 
introduced the various Presidents of State 
Associations and ably discussed the ef- 
fectiveness of State Judges Association 
from the standpoint of promoting better 
juvenile court legislation and procedures. 
It is hope that those judges in attendance 
will consider carefully the valuable sug- 
gestions made by Judge Lady and renew 
their interest and activity in their respec- 
tive State Associations. It is perhaps 
through these associations that the Na- 
tional Juvenile Court Judges Association 
can receive its greatest impetus. The 
general discussion covering the morning 
session was conducted under the able 
leadership of Honorable Judge Talbot 
Ellis of Birmingham, Alabama. In ad- 


dition to his interesting witticism and 
southern drawl, Judge Ellis was definitely 
one of the most interesting speakers on 
the Convention program. His keen mind 
and practical approach to juvenile prob- 


lems qualifies him not only as able judge 
in his own jurisdiction but as a tremend- 
ous asset to the National Council. 

In the few minutes remaining a very 
brief conference summary was given by 
Honorable Judge Walter G. Stumbo, Pro- 
bate and Juvenile Court Judge of Topeka, 
Kansas. 

During the noon adjournment the of- 
fical convention pictures were made, de- 
veloped and were available to those 
desiring the same prior to the official 
adjournment later in the day. 

JUDGE ALEXANDER SPEAKS 

The concluding luncheon of the Con- 
vention was sponsored by the Dade 
County Social Agency and the Dade 
County Bar Association in the main din- 
ing room of the McAllister Hotel. Guest 
speaker for the luncheon was the Honor- 
able Judge Paul W. Alexander of Toledo, 
Ohio. It is regrettable that attendance at 
this luncheon was not an absolute must 
for all judges and their wives at the Con- 
vention. Judge Alexander’s speech was 
definitely one of the chief highlights of 
the entire Convention, not only from the 
standpoint of subject matter, but also for 
the eloquent manner in which it was de- 
livered. 

SUMMARIZER’S COMMENT 

The writer would again like to pay 
particular compliment to all those re- 

sponsible for a very unusual and de- 

lightful program of entertainment dur- 

ing the Convention for the judges and 

their wives. It is felt that all those in 

attendance share this feeling. 

If any criticism could be offered 
about the Convention it would be for 
only one purpose, namely, that of as- 
sisting in programs held in subsequent 
years. It is possible that the program 
was too crowded which eliminated the © 
opportunity for valuable discussions. 
There is also a feeling that there was 
too much concentration on juvenile 
problems which exist, for the most part, 
only in large metropolitan centers. It 
is also felt that some consideration 
should be given, in subsequent Conven- 
tions, to well conducted panel discus- 
sions. It is again emphasized that these 
suggestions are not intended as criticism 
but merely something for those plan- 
ning the next convention to keep in 
mind. 
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WHAT THE JUDGES 
ARE SAYING... 


Recent articles by Juvenile Court 
Judges in popular magazines, profes- 
sional journals and other publications. 











The Hon. Gustav L. Schramm is author 
of two papers appearing in current pub- 
lications. 

For The Annals of the American Aca- 
demy of Political and Social Science, ap- 
pearing January 1949, he discusses the 
“Philosophy of the Juvenile Court.” This 
issue of The Annals was planned to com- 
memorate the 50th anniversary of Juve- 
nile Court in America and Judge 
Schramm was among the writers selected 
by Dr. Thorsten Sellin of Philadelphia to 
present aspects of the Juvenile Court 
philosophy. 

Pointing out in this article that the 
“Juvenile Courts are the least understood 
and the most misunderstood of the courts 
of our land,” Judge Schramm declared 
that the “their unique philosophy, pro- 
cedures and approach are features that 
not all segments of the population, even 
of the legal profession and the bench, 
have fully perceived as yet.” 

Continuing, he said: “In our tradition- 
al courts, the emphasis is on ‘Did you or 
did you not?’ not on ‘Why, under what 
circumstances, and what can be done to 
help’?” 

In his summary, the Pittsburgh Juve- 
nile Court jurist concluded: “It is only 
a half century since the Chicago group 
launched the juvenile court movement in 
the United States. 


“We, who work in the field of per- 
sonalized justice have many responsibili- 
ties to the past and to the future. Our 
juvenile courts are far from perfect ... 
It is the right of the public to expect us 
to make an accounting . . . In humility, 
we should remember that we act as custo- 
dians of this heritage since it was first 
pronounced in Chicago; in humility, we 
must seek to inform the public so that 
this heritage may have its fullest use and 
effect upon children, and, in due time, 
upon mankind generally.” 


In a special issue of Federal Probation, 
Judge Schramm discussed, “The Juvenile 
Court Idea.” Asserting that “with the 
dawn of the 20th century, the Juvenile 
Court idea moved forward with the prin- 
ciple that man may dare to remove the 
blindfolds of justice so that the parties 
may be seen as human beings with their 
individualized strengths and _frailities,” 
he gave three essentials “in order that 
the juvenile court idea may fulfill its 
high destiny.” They are: 

1. That the juvenile court remain a 
court of equity with constantly improved 
administrative facilities: 

2. That it focus its attention in a posi- 
tive manner upon the needs of children; 
and 


3. That only after its demonstrated ef- 
fectiveness in the service to troubled 
children should the juvenile court idea of 
personalized justice be extended, as time 
and circumstances warrant, to an increas- 
ing number of situations involving adults. 


Concluding, he urged, “We should be 
alert against any encroachment on the 
Juvenile court, in its positive, personal- 
ized service to troubled children. Let us 
not permit the juvenile court idea to be 
diluted, weakened, sabotaged or de- 
stroyed.” 


Judge Gustav L. Schramm, president of 
The National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges, will speak at the afternoon ses- 
sion, September 29, of the Congress of 
Correction in Milwaukee. Subject as- 
signed to the Pittsburgh Juvenile Court 
jurist is the hearing process in the overall 
treatment program. 


Other speaking dates of the National 
Council’s president include: Washing- 
ton, D. C., August 26, before the FBI 
Police Academy; December 2, Albany, 
New York, before the New York State 
Association of Judges of Children’s 
Courts. 

At Washington, Judge Schramm dis- 
cusses the relationship between police 
and the Juvenile Court in the treatment 
of children in trouble. In Albany, he 
will be the speaker at the annual lunch- 
eon which takes place at the DeWitt 
Clinton Hotel in the New York State 
Capital. 
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Judge George W. Smyth of White 
Plains, New York, in the March issue of 
Federal Probation, touched upon “The 
Juvenile Court and Delinquent Parents.” 

Pointing out that the juvenile court 
does not seek to enforce the criminal 
code but seeks to cope with the individ- 
ual problems of the individual child, 
Judge Smyth asserted that where there 
are delinquent children, there are found 
delinquent parents. 


Adding that parents can be given, by 
good relationship with juvenile courts, a 
better understanding of the problems as 
well as a desire to solve them, Judge 
Smyth then listed the various types of 
delinquent parents as he knew them. 
His article concluded with a treatment 
of the subject of restitution and a sum- 
mary. 


JUVENILE COURT 
CHILD’S PROTECTOR 


A QUESTION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


In many states, juvenile courts are re- 
quired to pass on all cases of children 
before they can be made public wards. 
This is regarded as an indisputable policy 
in many orthodox circles in social wel- 
fare. A report on a discussion of public 
and private services for child welfare 
held under the auspices of the Federal 
Children’s Bureau in 1937 has this to 
say about the responsibility of courts for 
children: 

“As local public casework service for 
children becomes firmly established, the 
trend should be away from the necessity 
of court commitment as a requisite for 
public care of destitute children. In 
many parts of the country at the present 
time, however, such court action is still 
necessary.” 

Following this line of thinking, there 
has been a drift away from court action 
as a requisite for public care of children. 
It has been contended that it is only in 
cases in which legal control over the 
child is necessary, for example in the 
cases of juvenile delinquency, that court 
action should be required. Now, as a 
matter of fact, it is rather difficult to dis- 
tinguish between neglect and delinquency. 
Neglected children are very liable to be 
problem children. 





Recently a juvenile court judge in a 
large city told the writer that he had 
known of numerous cases in which fami- 
lies were actually browbeaten by civilian 
agencies into giving up their children. 
We have also heard of a case in which 
the children were taken away from their 
parents by action of the welfare depart- 
ment. The family wants to get the chil- 
dren back and it is necessary to secure 
a lawyer for a court hearing. 

It may well be that in the not distant 
future, we will need a new declaration of 
principles and a new program to protect 
the rights of children. In the early 
1870's, an organization known as the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children was founded to protect the 
rights of children. It may be that a 
similar organization is needed at the 
present time to protect children against 
the State. 


We need to emphasize constantly that 
not only are the rights of the family in- 
volved in this situation but also the rights 
of the child. When welfare agencies are 
giving relief to a family, they tend to 
exercise a considerable amount of con- 
trol over the life of the family. It cer- 
tainly is a far cry from the traditional 
American attitude towards the rights of 
families and of children to place in the 
hands of every welfare agency authority 
to remove children from their own 
homes, to pressure families into giving 
up their children and to deny to families 
the right to have their children returned 
to them. 


One of the principles underlying the 
movement to the civilian agencies, the 
right to separate children from their own 
home, is based on the assumption that 
these agencies are more enlightened. In 
many areas of the country they may be 
more enlightened but, by-and-large and as 
a long term policy, it is more desirable 
to rest in the courts all questions affecting 
the separation of children from their own 
homes. This is in line with our tradi- 
tional doctrine of balance of power. With 
the growing power of state departments 
of welfare and of local departments, re- 
course to court action is vitally necessary 
for the protection of the rights of families 
and of children. 


(Catholic Charities Review.) 
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